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Christmas 
Decoratibves 


Boxes of Long Leaf Pine boughs and 
cones, Spanish Moss, Southern Smilax, 
Yaupon, Holly and other red berried 
decoratives when available shipped 
any where. 


THESE BOXES make a most accept- 
able and timely gift at Christmas. 
Box Size: 36” x 15” x 6” 
price: $3.50 delivered 
For w eddings, receptions, etc., where a 
larger quantity is desired, we will be 
glad to furnish quotations. 


ORTON PLANTATION NURSERY 
R.F.D. Winnabow North Carolina 




















DON’T DELAY... 


GET THIS VALUABLE 


BULB & IRIS caraioc 
FRE NOW / 


IN FULL COLORS 
THE FINEST 


IRIS- LILIES 
DAFFODILS 
and TULIPS 


“ALL AMERICAN- 
GROWN” 


PROVEN THE WORLD'S FINEST 


SPECIAL 
RAINBOW TULIP 
COLLECTION 
25 BULBS FOR . . . . $2.95 
SOBULBS FOR... . 4.95 
100 BULBS FOR... . 8.95 


TOP SIZE BULBS 
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AMERICA’S SEED HEADQUARTERS 
BOX 1115H 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Irvington 72,N.Y. Des Plaines 72, Ill. 
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Elm Chemotherapy 


ORK conducted this simmer at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station confirms earlier results that dutch 
elm disease is definitely retarded by appli- 


cations of oxyquinoline benzoate made | 


chemotherapeutically, according to Dr. 
A. E. Dimond, plant pathologist, who is in 
charge of the project. While the chemo- 
therapeutic method has not yet resulted in 
many cases of curing the disease (trees so 
treated may eventually die), the application 
of oxyquinoline benzoate prolongs the life 
of diseased trees substantially. Work during 





the past season was concentrated on perfect- | 


ing the treatment further. 

Several methods of application were 
tested and it was found that putting the 
material beneath the surface of the ground 
under pressure was by far the most effective. 
The apparatus used here is an ordinary 
spray pump equipped with a special T- 
shaped nozzle, the end of which is in 


serted about 20 inches below the ground | 


surface. This method was distinctly superior 
to watering a solution of the chemical on 
the ground or applying the dry material to 
the surface and then sprinkling it with 
water. Approximately two months after 
treatment experimental trees treated by the 
subsurface pressure method showed only 6 
per cent diseased crowns, while the per 
centages for surface sprinkling, dry applica 
tion followed by sprinkling, and untreated 
trees were 15, 35 and 29, respectively. 


How to Wear Flowers 


MEN « The commonly accepted way for 
men to wear flowers in this country is in the 
lapel. The size, color and type of flower 
depends upon the occasion and upon the 
attire, whether it is formal or informal. As a 
rule, large or bulky flowers are not consid- 
ered good taste. It is proper for a man to 





wear a small flower such as a blue corn- | 


flower, a daisy, a pompon, a small rosebud 
or carnation on any informal occasion. 
With dinner or formal dress, white or 
maroon carnations, small white gardenias 
or rosebuds are considered good taste. 


WOMEN « The female of the species is 
given more leeway regarding the type of 
manner in which she may wear flowers. She 
may wear them as.a shoulder, bosom or 
waist corsage. She may wear them in place 
of jewelry as a lavaliere, bracelet or ear- 
rings. Likewise, it is considered very smart 
indeed to pin them to a purse, muff or fur 
piece. With strapless gowns, flowers often 
substitute for straps. On plain dresses they 
may be pinned decoratively almost any- 
where on the dress. Worn in the hair, they 
may take the place of a pin or barrette or be 
used to outline a braid, biscuit or curls. 
— Society or AMERICAN Frorists. 











Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) | tor Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 
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Christmas y 
DECORATIONS 


AND GIFTS FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Balsam Wreaths — 
made of fresh cut Balsam Fir. They are strongly made 


and beautifully trimmed with evergreen cones and red 
berries. 


12 inches $1.50 
15 inches 2.25 
18 inches ; 2.75 
24 inches. . .« Se 


SPECIAL SPRAY COLLECTION 


Make your own Christmas decorations, A collection 
made up of 60 evergreen and berried sprays and cones 
The sprays are 1-2 feet long. They make a delightful 
gift for Christmas. $5.00 

Please order early. State WHEN and HOW you 
want your order shipped. Postpaid in New England. 








WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Box 352, Exeter, New Hampshire @ 
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< HOMEMADE CANDY 

pes Creamy, rich, with a flavor that only 

fresh dairy and farm products can 

> ee give. Send for your free Mail Order 

Booklet today and choose your 

) favorites for the Holidays from our 

varied assortment. MARCY FARM 

oe CANDY, Dept. H3, 1173 Chestnut 

— FARM Street, Newton Upper Falls 64, 
po CANDY Massachusetts 





XMAS snoprinc 


MADE EAsy ! 


Give FLOWER-PEPS. Send your greeting 
cards and names and addresses of recipients 
when ordering. We do the packing and mailing, 
and enclose your card with each. 

Your friends will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in giving 


FLOWER-PEPS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Well known to be the most convenient cut 

preservative available. Now packed in 
unmarked Ms boxes — a truly delightful and 
different gift 


Gift Box of 50 $1.00 ¢ Gift Box of 200 $3.00 
Postpaid and Guaranteed 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-X7 Needham 92, Mass. 
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Xmas Gift for Flower Lovers 


AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 


Will produce extra large richly col- 
ored blooms. Easily grown in the 
house and a splendid plant for the 
window garden. Mixed colors only. 


Mammoth Bulbs 
$1.00 Each 3 for $2.70 
Jumbo Bulbs 
$1.25 Each 3 for $3.45 
Cultural Directions With Each Order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 








New Solar Greenhouse 





Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Fresh flowers all year ‘round... . varieties you never 


thought you could grow before.... seedlings by the 
thousands to set outdoors this spring . . . . It’s easy in this 
new Solar Greenhouse ....in fact gardening is ever so 


much easier in a greenhouse than in the outdoor garden 
.... everything is arranged to make plant life healthy and 
luxurious. Solar pictured measures 14 ft. wide... . any 
length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. Materials come cut-to-fit 
for easy erection on your grounds by any good mechanic, 
or we can furnish the building complete in localities where 
we have workmen. Write for folder. 






Irvington, N. Y- 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
For Lord & Burnham Hot Bed Sash—See Page 564 


Des Plaines, Ill. 
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h oliving 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


Full grown evergreens are available 
again. A tall spruce or a graceful 
‘ hemlock would make an ideal holi- 
day gift. We are privileged to sell a 


large number of grown holly trees. 


Also now is the time to plant 
one of our magnificent Copper 
or Fern-Leaved Beeches. Con- 
sult us regarding further details. 


A 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
Asp. 4204-4205 


_——, in Tree Moving for 
ver a Quarter of a Century 
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What sort of growing conditions should one give the shrimp plant 
and how is it propagated? 

The shrimp plant, Beloperone guttata, likes sun and a mixture 
of loam, leafmold and sand. It needs about the same amount of 
water as a geranium and stands the hot dry atmosphere of the 
average home. It can be propagated from cuttings rooted in sand. 

, = & 

In order to grow blueberries in my soil how much aluminum sul- 
phate do I need to apply to make it sufficiently acid? 

That depends entirely upon the soil and its degree of acidity. 
After the soil has been tested, the following can be used as a 
rough guide. To a medium acid soil (pH 5.5 to 6.0) add one- 
fourth pound of aluminum sulphate per square yard. To a 
slightly acid soil (pH 6.5 to 6.8)/'add one-half pound per square 
yard and to a neutral or slightly alkaline soil (pH 7.0 to 8.0) add 
three-fourths pound. To apply this material, dissolve it in water 
and saturate the soil thoroughly. Test it again in a few weeks. 

7 + + A 

Is it possible to grow miniature roses in ornamental pots in the 
house and, if so, what should I watch out for? 

If they are handled with care, they can be grown indoors in 
pots with moderate success. Give them good drainage, plenty of 
light, do not keep them too warm and keep the water off the 
leaves. If they are grown for Winter blooming, they will need a 
rest in Summer. 

Fe we 

My ceropegias never do well. Can you tell me how to grow them? 

They like a fairly warm but not hot room with plenty of water 
when in active growth but very little when resting for several 
months each year. Use a turfy loam with a little leaf mold and 
sand added. The most common mistake is trying to keep them 
active all the year round. 

gry 

Are there any common shrubs which stand seashore conditions 
better than others? 

Bayberry, beach plums, Rosa rugosa and many of its hybrids, 
clethra, Ilex glabra, ninebark, tatarian honeysuckle, Spiraea 
prunifolia, hibiscus, and lilacs do better than most, especially the 
first three. 

a ee 

What is the monkey-puzzle tree and is it adaptable to use by home 
gardeners? 

It is Araucaria araucana, a native of Chile which may be grown 
indoors in the North and outside where it is sufficiently warm. At 
a glance it is very much like some of our conifers, with an upright 
main stem and branches growing in whorls, often at nearly a 90 
degree angle. 
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STAY OFF the lawn this Winter as much as possible. Even if the 
ground is frozen, traffic across the grass can injure the plants. 
Also, before snow comes to stay give a final sweeping to gather 
up the leaves which may have matted down here and there. 
Such mats can result in the lawn having bare spots next Spring. 


COVERING can be over-done. It seems silly to reiterate the old 
saw but please remember: you do not cover plants to keep 
them warm, you cover them to keep them cold. So, wait in 
most cases until the ground is frozen — Hard enough to bear 
a team and a wagon, is the Yankee phrase. Even then, do not 
smother plants like delphiniums, hollyhocks and foxgloves. 
Give the leaves a bit of light and air. It takes time to tuck the 
covering into place, rather than to just shovel it on carelessly 
but time spent in the garden now pays dividends next year, 


HOUSE PLANTS should be watered in the morning rather than 
late in the day. It seems that plants like to be given a drink 
when the temperature is rising. Some specialists say that tepid 
water about room temperature is best. Anyhow, do not be too 
liberal. If we err at all, it is usually on the side of over-watering. 
Govern the watering by the actual behavior of the plant. Never 
water as a daily chore but it is a good idea to look at each and 
every plant every morning. 


FIREPROOFING Christmas greenery is a good idea — if you 
can find a formula that really works. Whatever substance you 
apply, remember that one of the best ways for treating a tree 
is to keep it in a tub of water all the time it is in the house. 
Water helps keep the needles on the tree, too. 
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CHRISTMAS gift plants will keep their flowers longer and be a 
more rewarding gift if they are so placed as to be free from 
drafts, not exposed to hot sun and kept as far away from radia- 
tors and registers as possible. Gas fumes from a heater or 
kitchen stove will prove fatal very quickly. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM plants being wintered-over in the cellar 
will do best if kept as cool as possible so long as they are in no 
danger of freezing. Temperatures between 35 and 38 are best. 
Such plants like some sun and, since they are in pots or tubs, 
they will need water now and then to prevent drying out. 


CHECK your stored bulbs and tubers of dahlias and the like. 
Sometimes a sick bulb or a broken one escapes the eye in the 
Fall. These soon rot and may infect all the other bulbs nearby. 
Never allow bulbs to become bone-dry. Most of them are 
stored in heated cellars — which is about as poor a place as 
possible. Of course, bulbs should never freeze or be allowed to 
stay in a damp place but, by keeping an eye on them, they can 
usually be wintered over well enough. 

SPRING-FLOWERING bubbs like tulips and narcissi are long- 
since potted up and are busy making root growth. When you 
start bringing them in, why not just start forcing a few at a 
time — perhaps at 10-day intervals? Remember also that, as 
we get deeper into Winter, the time that bulbs take to flower 
after being given heat grows shorter and shorter. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Towards the End of the Year 


S December shuts down darkly and the garden is already deep in its snowy sleep some gardeners 
are fortunate in having a little greenhouse into which they can retire. Through the long, white 
months they continue to keep their fingers in the soil and to grow material of a richness and beauty 
intensified by the wild weather outside the frosted glass. Other gardeners, not so lucky, devote the 
Winter weeks to their house plants. They have many to favor — all the way from a democratic 
geranium in a tin can on the kitchen window-sill to perhaps an exotic orchid in a wardian case in the 
drawing room. Surely, if we desire to continue gardening, climate is no bar. Nor for that matter, is 
age. Someone once said that reading is one pleasure that age does not blunt. It may be said that 
gardening, far from merely maintaining its vigor, is a pleasure that grows ever more enjoyable. 
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A Christmas Sermon for Gardeners 


ARDENERS are a species apart. We share an absorbing 
concern that makes the world a very different place than it is 
for less fortunate humans. 

All of us know this but with a characteristic humbleness we 
seldom think about it and hardly ever talk of it. Perhaps, work- 
ing as we do with the perfect poetry of creation, we keep silent 
rather than speak inadequately. 

However, at Christmas time, when for a little while we live in 
the light of the noblest principles we know, when the spirit of the 
season places the heart above the head, it is proper to consider 
how blessed we really are. This year is a particularly fitting time 
for such an evaluation because, against the darkness, the misery 
and the bewilderment of the hour gardening stands out all the 
more brightly. A rose gains in beauty when backgrounded by 
black velvet. 

It would be difficult to catalog all the gifts of gardening. Per- 
haps it would be impossible for, like all essentially intimate and 
personal activities, gardening means very different things to each 
and every one of us. We all have green thumbs and the passion to 
make plants grow but the fervor of an orchid specialist is not the 
same as that of those who plant a wild garden beside a ferny 
brook. 

Yet, various as the emotions and the accomplishments of 
gardeners are, we do share common ground. The practical person 
planting a patch of vegetables and the enthusiast, forever re- 
planting an herbaceous border so it will bloom from crocus to 
chrysanthemum, do stand together. 

It seems true in the ultimate analysis this bond that makes us 
kin — this interest that strengthens us in a world of unhappiness 
and constant question — is devotion to beauty. Beauty is a word 
of many meanings. No brief definition is practicable. We garden- 
ers know what beauty is, for each, after his fashion, gardens to 
create it. 

For us, the value of beauty needs no explanation. As individ- 
uals, we find the butter of pleasure spread very thinly upon the 
bread of circumstance; as members of the human race, we know 
that cities and nations rise and fall almost seasonally. We may 
even suspect that worlds themselves are actually no better estab- 


lished than a spider net on a dew-wet lawn. Yet flowers go on 
eternally. Our poppies may please us of a morning, for but an 
hour and then be blasted by a burst of wind. Yet there will be 
poppies tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. Long after we 
have met our final frost, long after this our robust country has 
vanished, maybe long after all humans have departed and left the 
world at peace — there will still be silken poppies. 

When as gardeners we not only multiply flcwers by the practice 
of our gentle art but also give them an enrichening background 
by providing a sheltered, ordered place in which to prosper, then 
we take hold of the ultimate reality of life. 

It is in this fashion that gardeners are fortunate, why they are 
set apart from those who do not plant and harvest. A man may 
not realize it but he cannot touch the garment of eternity without 
thereby transforming himself. 

Individually, this enriches our daily lives greatly. For instance, 
a gardener is a congenital optimist. He may grow] and grumble at 
the weather but that is only because he has learned not to expect 
too much and to be satisfied with what he has. Underneath this 
armor he is eternally a child, trusting in the goodness of Creation. 
How else could a man plant seeds? Why else would he bother to 
set out trees, trees whose maturity he may not live to enjoy. 


Then, too, the practice of gardening insulates a man against the 
daily misfortunes of existence. When he enters his garden, be it to 
walk in the cool of the evening or at noon to brave the sun while 
he weeds or hoes, he shuts out the world. He is literally, for the 
moment, Adam home again in Eden. 


Finally, and perhaps the most important value of all, a garden 
gives grace. It is not a constant gift. It comes only unsought and 
unanticipated. Be assured, however, that the reward is freely 
given to the faithful. It may be fairly in the midst of a stint of 
hard labor, it may be at night when a shaft of moonlight strikes a 
blossomed bough, but sometime, somewhere, the gardener will 
sense that which transcends the material. Forever after, he will 
know that in his garden he comes closest to that which will be 
when he begins to garden again in a world where it is always 
Spring. 

— W. H. C. 
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Garden ae wink gadgets eee 
Make bood Gardening Easy 


By BLANCHE CAMPBELL 


Las Vegas, Nevada 


OU need the right garden tools to get 

the most out of gardening. The hoe 
comes first. It is indispensable when it comes 
to preparing the garden plot for Spring 
planting, keeping the weeds down during 
the Summer and hoeing is the best way to 
keep the soil in a workable condition at all 
times. The hoe comes in handy on many odd 
jobs too. Use it to keep irrigation ditches 
clear or to direct the course of water when 
irrigating the garden. Use it to keep brooks 
clear, making drains in muddy surfaces, and 
opening up melting snowbanks. 

Care should be used in selecting the right 
hoe. Best work cannot be done with a 
heavy, clumsy hoe. It should be light 
enough so that it can be handled with 
comfort. Never allow the hoe to rust and 
the sharper the edge the quicker and more 
effective work it will do for you. A loose 
handle is a source of great aggravation. 

After the hoe comes the rake. In my ex- 
perience I have found it best to have at 
least two rakes. Choose one that is heavy; 
the other light. As soon as you can afford it 
add a narrow half-width rake to your col- 
lection of garden tools. It is handy to use in 
getting between rows and into small areas. 
Personally I have found a child’s rake one 
of the handiest of all my garden tools. 

If you go in for gardening on a big scale 
you will want a hand cultivator. If you are 
strong and husky the usual two-handled 
variety may meet your needs but there is 
also a lighter one available with a single 
handle and fewer prongs. This one does not 
take as much strength to push around. 

When it comes to spades, shovels and 
forks — choose them to suit your own in- 
dividual taste. The most important thing is 
to keep them sharpened and oiled. Some 
prefer a square shovel, others a round point. 
I have found the short handle best for most 
ordinary purposes. Where there is much 
heavy work to be done, like resetting a 
shrubbery border or digging post holes, a 
long handle has its advantages. 

Trowels are inexpensive and it is not an 
extravagance to have two or three of them 
in different sizes and shapes. Keep them 
sharp and free of rust. You will find them 
indispensable for transplanting. 

Along with the trowel there should be a 
small three-tined fork. A small weeding 
fork or scratcher is also very good to use for 
close work. To save your knees include a 
kneeling pad in your garden equipment. 
There is nothing like it to make your work 
easier and pleasanter. You may make your 
own kneeling pad, using an old upholstered 
cushion or a discarded leather seat. 

The lawnmower is a part of the garden 
equipment that is often neglected and 
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abused. It should be serviced once a year by 
an expert. Wipe it clean after using and 
keep it well oiled. When mowing never run 
over rocks or stones, even if they are small, 
for nothing can ruin a mower quicker than 
harsh usage. 

Grass shears are needed to cut along the 
edges of flower beds and to get at out of the 
way places. Select a pair that is easy to use 
and use them as you would sewing shears to 
keep them from getting sprung or bent. 
When they become dull sharpen with a file 
or stone. A sickle or scythe should be used 
on long grass and its blade should aiso be 
kept sharp. 

Pruning shears are a must. You will 
need one small, one medium and a long 
handled pair to keep the hedge rows trim 
and neat. For pruning trees and shrubs you 
will need a saw, hatchet and ax. 

The wheelbarrow should have its place 
among the garden tools for there are many 
uses you can put it to. Again I prefer a 
wheelbarrow light in weight, for it is much 
easier moved about. The metal ones will 
last a lifetime. Keep them in the dry and 
well oiled. 

Pests and diseases are something every 
gardener has with him, always. Combat 
them before they have a chance to get 
started. For this you need sprayers and 
dusters. The sprayer should be light enough 
to move about with ease and should be kept 
clean at all times. The size of your sprayer 
and pump will depend upon the amount of 
gardening you are doing. 

Then there are a number of small things 
you will need to make gardening easier and 
more efficient. You will find galvanized 
pails very handy and can be put to many 
uses. You will need a watering can, seed 
flats, flower pots, stakes, labels and a garden 
line with a reel to insure that straight row. 
You will need stakes of various sizes for 
tomato vines, pole beans, dahlias, roses and 
other vines. Also include a hammer and 
staples—and do not forget your garden 
gloves. 


Sawdust for 


Weedless Gardens 


AVE you dreamed of a garden that 
needed no weeding? Well, your dream 
may come true if you follow the simple 
formula of C. Fred Niles of Hamburg, N. Y. 
Virtually all the common wild flowers of his 
region, along with many rare ones, as well 
as wild blueberries, thrive on sawdust in 
thick clay soil in his weedless backyard and 
adjoining lot. 

It all came as the result of an observation 
he made as a lineman for a gas company 
while walking through woods and other 
places off the beaten path. “I noticed,” 
Niles says, ‘‘That the soils on the sites of 


old sawmills seemed particularly fertile, re- 
sulting in an abundant growth of mush- 
rooms and puffballs.” This gave Niles an 
idea: a sawdust mulch. In the Fall he 
treated the heavy clay soil of his backyard 
and adjacent lot with a sawdust mulch. By 
Spring this sawdust mulch had settled. 
After several successive mulches in the 
Fall, the thick clay topsoil was light, well 
aerated and so rich that it looked like 
muck — and it was weedless! 

Now in the garden of the “‘sawdust king,” 
as Niles is called, there bloom giant tril- 
liums (the rare dark red and even rarer 
painted ones, as well as the more common 
white species), oversize jack-in-the-pulpits, 
many wild rhododendrons along with sev- 
eral hybrid and domesticated kinds, native 
azaleas, trailing arbutus, adder’s tongue, 
partridgeberries, wintergreens, ginseng, 
ground pines, the rare princess pine, and 
American holly. 

From nearby swamplands Niles trans- 
planted several wild orchids. Each in its 
native state required a different kind of soil. 
Now all flourish together in his sawdust 
soil. Advised by experts that wild blue- 
berries would not grow except in a bog or 
marsh, Niles has several luxuriant bushes 
growing in the sawdust and bearing bumper 
crops of berries. 

“You see, I’m a lazy man,” says Niles 
explaining his love of wild flowers. “‘ You 
know wild flowers are protected by nature 
from pests that attack other plants and you 
do not have to continually spray and dust. 
“‘There is about only one enemy you have 
to watch out for and that’s the white lace 
bug which: attacks rhododendrons and 
azaleas but it appears only once in several 
seasons and when found it is easy to con- 
trol.” 


— Jonn Winters FLEMING. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Too Much Water Not Good 


Reports from various sources indicate 
considerable injury to grass on lawns and 
other turf areas has been reported this past 
Summer, according to F. A. Welton, agron- 
omist at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Presumably the abnormal yellow- 
ing and browning and, in some cases, actual 
death of the grass was due to a water-logged 
condition of the soil resulting from the ex- 
cessive rains three months earlier. The total 
for April, May and June at Wooster this 
year was 20.56 inches, whereas the 60-year 
average for the same three months is 10.98 
inches. The unusual quantity of water and 
the frequency of its coming raised the water 
table of the soil to the surface or even above 
as evidenced by the ponds that speckled the 
landscape during the last few months. 

Whenever the water table comes to the 
surface and remains there for any length of 
time the grass suffers. In such a situation 
the interspaces of the soil are filled not with 
air but with water, and hence the grass is 
deprived not only of oxygen but of certain 
nutrients, for such a condition interferes 
also with the activity of nutrifying organ- 
isms. 
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Simple had allractive... 


Home Grown Decorations 


By BRENDA E. NEWTON 


Melrose, Mass. 


NE trend of the moment is to use 
Christmas decorating materials with 
as much a flair for the novel and different as 
possible, so producing creations often effec- 
tive but far from “‘Christmasy.” Another is 
to keep our decorating more traditional by 
the simple but attractive use of evergreens. 
For our greatest delight in them, however, 
these need to be fresh and pungent, a con- 
dition home decorators complain is increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain now that large scale 
marketing demands that greens be cut so 
many weeks in advance. Large numbers of 
people have no alternative to continuing 
their annual search for satisfactory material 
but gardeners with plots of their own to 
plan for regard the matter more craftily. 
Why not, they argue, enjoy the beauties of 
their greens for 12 months of the year as 
plants in their gardens? Then by judicious 
pruning they remove a few branches for 
decorating as wanted. 

Fortunate it is that some of these same 
greens —the pines, firs, spruces, arbor- 
vitae, hemlocks, yews and junipers — from 
which we make our Christmas decorations 
lend character to garden plantings as well. 
Sometimes they are the major portions of 
the restful green gardens we hear increas- 
ingly more about these days. Often they 
form the walls of green which enclose the 
outdoor living room. Frequently, too, they 
accent important parts of the garden plan, 
managing to make it interesting and attrac- 
tive in Winter as well as in the flowering 
season. 

The shapes and sizes of these plants count 
in the landscape picture, to be sure, but it 
is the size, shape and arrangment of their 
leaves which make the characteristic tex- 
tures that give spark to the decorator’s 
imagination. Compare, for instance, the 
cool crispness of the “‘spikey”’ blue spruce 
or the elegant swish of the southern long- 
leaf pine needles to the small scale of the 
gray juniper. 

The color is essentialiy “‘green” — light, 
medium and dark, with tinges of yellow, 
blue or gray in many cases. Sometimes the 
color of one variety changes through the 
season, as happens with the andorra juniper 
which is bright green in the Spring, gray- 
green in Summer and purplish during the 
Fall. Then again, the undersides of leaves 
may be lighter than the top, like taxus, or 
the plant may change from a new green 
early in the year to a characteristically dif- 
ferent color later, as the douglas golden 
arbor-vitae. Frequently orange, reddish or 
violet tones appear in buds, flowers, cones 
or bark. Such shifts in coloring make the 
decorator’s choice of material a fascinating 


matter indeed. 
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Both firs and spruces are good garden 
subjects, liking cool, moist conditions. 
Abies concolor, the white fir, is fast-growing, 
vigorous and has a soft, blue-green color 
making it most attractive. The engelmann 
spruce, Picea engelmanni, is very hardy. The 
Colorado blue spruce, P. pungens, is too 
familiar, of course, to need mention other 
than to urge more caution in its use. Both 
spruces lend a distinctly tailored effect to 
any wreath. 

The junipers offer a wide range of shapes 
for garden use from the low-growing, ground 
cover forms of Juniperus communis and 
horizontalis through the fat, columnar hill- 
side red cedar, J. virginiana, to the slim 
pencil-shape of the chinese column and irish 
junipers, J. chinensis columnaris and J. 
communis hibernica respectively. Juniper 
foliage is likely to vary from a needlelike 
form when young to a scaly texture when 


older, thus making identification of specific 
varieties difficult. Decorators delight in the 
blue-gray berries much in demand for holi- 
day wreaths and gay bunches of greens 
and berries. In Bermuda brides used to be 
presented with wedding cakes built high in 
the center to surround a tiny cedar tree 
which the bride removed to plant immedi- 
ately before her new home, giving rise to the 
name cake or wedding tree. In Italy an 
ancient myth about the juniper displays a 
Solomon’s wisdom, almost. Evidently juni- 
pers guarding the door were a sure protec- 
tion against witches in that before entering, 
they were forced to count the leaves, a task 
they never had the patience to complete. 

Arbor-vitae contribute some of the best 
hedge material to gardens with their scale- 
like, fan-shaped foliage, small branches of 
which make ideal trees in miniature models 
of Christmas scenes. The foliage of these 
plants resembles that of the retinosporas 
or chamaecyparis and, since it varies from 
young to adult stages like that of the juni- 
pers, the identification of all three plants 
can become confusing. One definitely de- 
ciding factor in telling one from the other, 
however, lies in the fruits. Arbor-vitae have 
See page 564 
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The Christmas Mistletoe 


By PAUL HADLEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE mistletoe has long been a symbol 

of Christmastide. In Europe it was used 
by the Scandinavians asa “holy” plant long 
before the Christian era and in England 
it was used by the ancient Druids in their 
pagan rites. Now the mistletoe is no longer 
regarded with superstition and its use in 
Christmas decorations is as an ornament 
and for merriment. 

The mistletoe that grows native in the 
United States is not the same species that 
grows in Europe, although it is similar. 
Both are parasitic plants — they have no 
roots of their own and depend for their 
nourishment upon the sap of the trees upon 
which they live. The plants grow upon the 
branches of the trees often 100 feet or more 
from the ground and so densely in some 
places that the tree is killed for want of sap. 
This tendency to “‘steal” the tree’s sap has 
caused it to be called the “tree thief.” 

The American mistletoe grows over much 
of the United States. In the East and 
South the plants prefer either the sycamore 
or the black gum trees, seldom choosing 
any other host, but in California where the 
most abundant species is found they grow 
in many species of trees. The eastern one 
does not as a rule infest a tree very heavily, 
a half-dozen or so colonies being all that will 
be found in a tree but in the West from 
whence comes most of the commercial mis- 
tletoe offered for sale the plants often grow 
so densely that in Mid-Winter the trees ap- 
pear in full leaf, even though the tree has 
shed all of its own leaves. 

Gathering the mistletoe for the Christ- 


mas market is a job for men and boys who 
like to climb, for it seems to like to grow in 
those trees that are the hardest to climb. 
As the plants are brittle and break easily, 
they are let down from the tree tops in a 
basket on a string. This also prevents the 
berries from shattering, and thus increases 
the value of the sprays. The mistletoe is 
sold in city markets for prices of 25 cents 
or more for a tiny spray, thus making a well 
loaded tree a valuable one. 

How does the mistletoe get its start? The 
birds do it. The seeds are covered with a 
very sticky pulp. The birds eat the seeds 
which stick to their bills. Then wiping off 
their bills on the limb of the tree, the seeds 
remain stuck to the bark until they sprout. 
Tiny roots are then sent into the bark, down 
into the green sapwood below, and the plant 
is started. In the course of time, as the plant 
grows larger an enlargement of the limb 
takes place at that point often making it 
several times the size of the remainder of 
the limb. The additional wood is, of course, 
mistletoe, welded so thoroughly with the 
wood of the host tree that it is impossible to 
separate them. 


The Home Garden Is Best 


ROM window to window, looking out 

at the garden, that was the first thing 
done the morning after returning to San 
Francisco from a two weeks’ trip east. 

In the north garden everything lavender 
had burst into bloom. Meadow-rue made a 
haze against the green hedge. Michaelmas 
asters were masses of color. Campanula 
rapunculoides sent up spikes of color beside 
the Blue Spire veronica that had fallen over 
and lazily pushed up its darker spikes. 





Photo by Hadley 


The American Mistletoe 
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At another window there, too, was laven- 
der. The bed of Lilac Queen alyssum curved 
over to the Nepeta mussini and almost hid 
the gray foliage with its lavender flowers. 
In the corner the heavy blooms of the 
buddleia in our neighbor’s garden bent 
over the branches of the 25 foot trees until 
they became a part of our garden. 

How about the herb garden? Lavender 
again. The blooming thyme hedges almost 
met over the paths. Both French and Eng- 
lish lavender were covered with colorful 
spikes. Even the morning had a lavender 
and gray cast. The fog that hid the Pacific 
drifted in thin clouds through the near-by 
eucalyptus trees. 

In another hour the sun was shining. | 
went out to water the garden and to see if it 
really had been allowed to develop a pre- 
ponderance of lavender. No, it was just an 
impression in the early morning light and 
was not dispelled by the sunshine. There 
were plenty of pink, white and blue blooms 
— pelargoniums, Shasta daisies, lobelias. 

However, the important thing at the mo- 
ment was a thorough watering, one of the 
best times for thinking, because it cannot 
be hurried. My thoughts turned from this 
garden to memories of gardens just seen in 
the eastern and southern states. 

Would I enjoy working in an eastern 
garden? Yes, I would. The fresh growth of 
Spring coming after the Winter months 
would be an inspiration. Friends need have 
encouraged me only a little and I would 
have been on my knees doing some plant- 
ing. Perhaps, I would have planted the 
zinnias and phlox that rarely do well in 
San Francisco’s cool Summers. 

Would I rather garden in the East or 
West? The garden well watered, the ques- 
tion still running through my mind, I went 
into the house. There Grandmother's 
sampler gave the answer: 

“‘East or West — It’s home that’s best”’ 

— ANNE WILSON. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Brodiaeas 


Brodiaeas are an interesting group of 
plants belonging to the lily family. They are 
easily grown in California and most south- 
ern states but are not hardy outdoors north 
of Virginia. They do well in most soils, ex- 
cept shady or wet ones but prefer sandy or 
gritty soils. In the North some varieties are 
forced in cool greenhouses and are some- 
thing out of the ordinary: B. triodes is one 
of the showiest with its flowers of salmon or 
salmon yellow, streaked with dark purple 
and growing from 10 to 18 inches high. 
B. uniflora, one of the best, grows about 
eight inches high and has white flowers 
tinted with blue. Other varieties that force 
well are: B. californica, capitata, coronaria. 
lara and volubilis. 

— ARTHUR PaRKEs. 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Cheshire Garden Club 


The Cheshire (Conn.) Garden Club will 
hold its annual Christmas sale, December 
17, from 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. in the Con- 
gregational Church. 
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Nothing secret or magic eee 


In Growing Dwarf Trees 


By CHESTER SHERMAN 
Ann Arbor Mich. 


ROM personal experience I find it is 
possible to pot and dwarf almost any 
perennial woody plant, shrub, vine or tree. 
Some, however, are more suitable than 
others, because of leaf size, habit of branch- 
ing and flowering and tolerance of pruning. 
Contrary to the opinions of some au- 
thorities, trees producing large numbers of 
adventitious buds make better-shaped 
dwarf trees than others, because it is so 
much easier to remove unwanted buds than 
to graft or stimulate bud formation in any 
specific area. This is very important when 
trees are kept less than a foot high. 

Shock treatment will induce branching 
in trees which normally branch sparsely 
when young, as oaks, maples and pines. The 
young trees are cut back almost to the root 
at the end of the Spring growing season 
and heavily fertilized. When traumatic 
growth occurs many active buds are formed. 

Dwarf trees can be propagated by any 
common method —seeds, cuttings or 
grafts. The dwarf condition is not heredi- 
tary; individuals grown from the seed pro- 
duced. by a dwarfed tree will grow normally. 
Seedlings, rooted cuttings and grafts on 
seedling stocks make the best dwarf trees 
because of ease in root pruning, potting and 
shaping. No large wounds are present to 
allow entry of disease and decay. Also, 
young flexible roots are easier to arrange for 
later exposure as a surface mass of gnarled 
roots after they become woody. Long un- 
branched tap roots of germinating acorns 
can be cut back to half an inch, placed in 
damp sand or sphagnum and will develop a 
dense fibrous root system in a few weeks. 

Dwarfed flowering trees will not bloom 
until much older than normal seedlings, so 
grafts or cuttings are preferable, the nearer 
the roots the better. This guards against 
loss of a variety if it must be cut back to a 
stump and permits low branches. Grafting 
and budding is more successful if the stock 
plant has been established in a pot for at 
least one full growing season. 

A short cut is to collect trees stunted in 
such an environment as above the timber- 
line of mountains, in peat bogs or on the 
exposed ledges of cliffs. However, because of 
their sparse, woody root systems such trees 
are difficult to establish in pots. Usually the 
original root system dies because of injury. 

I use a potting mixture of one part peat, 
one part leaf mold and six parts sand, with 
an inch and a half mulch of sphagnum. New 
roots are usually produced at the base of 
the main trunk and grow out into the 
sphagnum. When well established, in one or 
two years, the old root system can be cut 
away entirely, the wounds dusted with a 
hormone to promote rapid healing and the 
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tree potted and allowed to grow without 
restraint for one season at least. 

Soil mixtures must be varied according 
to the normal needs of a species. A standard 
mixture is one part peat, two parts compost 
or leaf mold and two parts sand. This is 
suitable for most flowering fruit trees, 
scale-leaved evergreens like junipers, the 
oaks, elms, maples and citrus fruits. Heavy 
feeders like ivies, pomegranates and roses 
do better in a richer mixture, one part peat 
and two parts compost, while needle ever- 
greens like pines and spruces require a 
lighter mixture, one part peat, one part 
compost and two parts sand. 

Fertilizer is best applied after early 
Spring growth is completed. Chemical 
fertilizers can be applied monthly from May 
to September, liquid manure at two-week 
intervals. Also, if the foliage is pale or 
sickly the pot may be soaked in a solution 
of one level teaspoon of ammonium sulfate 
in three pints of water at weekly intervals 
until a richer green color is obtained. If 
strong secondary growth appears, the tree 
is being overfed and fertilizer should be 
withheld the rest of the season. 

Because of the large area of leaf surface 
to soil volume, the soil dries out rapidly 
even if the pots are not exposed to direct 
sun and wind. During the growing season 
watering may be necessary several times a 
day. Also, if the pots stand in full sun, they 
may become overheated and the roots in- 
jured. 

Root pruning and repotting can be very 
simple. When I first pot a tree I plan ahead 
so that the large roots will occupy only the 
upper half of deep pots or the central mass 
of shallow ones. Pruning is necessary every 
two or three years at least to stimulate the 
formation of fine feeding roots. When re- 
potting I first brush off a thin layer on the 
surface to remove accumulated mineral 
crusts, then unpot and slice off the lower 
half or third of the soil mass in a deep pot 


or the sides of a shallow one. Then I 
“‘shave”’ the other surfaces. The tree is then 
replaced in its old pot with new soil. 

Not all dwarf trees are house plants. 
Tender species, ivies and scale-leaved ever- 
greens can be grown in a sunny window but 
it is best to keep them cool and a little dry 
during the Winter to prevent weak spindly 
growth. Winter-hardy species require cold 
treatment to promote good health — stor- 
age at or below 40° Fahrenheit for at least 
10 weeks after frost. Actual freezing is un- 
necessary. 

If a cold root cellar or coldframe is not 
available, the pots may be sunk into the 
ground until Spring. Dwarfing does not 
alter normal Winter hardiness. The ex- 
posed part of the tree should be covered 
with a box to prevent breakage by snow or 
ice. To preserve porcelain pots which may 
burst from freezing I knock the plant out 
of the pot and heel it in a larger clay pot in 
a mixture of peat and sand. 

To eliminate unwanted worms, sowbugs, 
slugs and snails I soak the temporary pot 
and contents in a standard solution of con- 
tact insecticide before repotting in the early 
Spring. Borers can be eliminated by plac- 
ing flea, pyrethrum, or derris root powder 
in the mouth of the tunnel. Nicotine sul- 
phate or derris resin sprays are best for 
warm weather use because they do not stain 
foliage or flowers. 

Shaping of branches is best done in late 
Spring or early Summer. The branch is 
wound with copper wire and bent into the 
desired shape carefully to avoid breakage. 
New growth will “set” in a few weeks, old 
branches may require several years. If the 
wire cuts into the bark, it should be re- 
moved. Re-wiring may be necessary. The 
inevitable straining and tearing of the tis- 
sues does not materially affect the rate of 
growth. 

Pruning depends upon the type of tree. 
New growth in needle evergreens should be 
pinched back to about half an inch where a 
tuft of branches is wanted, otherwise, just 
one-half when new growth ceases. Decidu- 
ous trees should be pinched back to two or 
three leaves. Flowering trees should have 
their branches shortened to two or three 
nodes after the blooming season, then al- 
lowed to grow with no further pruning. 
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Look At Your Apple Trees 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


omg 500 different species of insects 
\/ are said to feed upon the apple tree. 
All parts are attacked — roots, trunk, 
branches, leaves and fruit — and we might 
well wonder how the plant is able to sur- 
vive. That it is able to do so is because 
millions of dollars are expended each year 
for spray materials, machinery and labor 
in combating the ravages of these pests. 

The apple tree in your garden with its 
naked branches forming a grotesque out- 
line against the sky may have, surprisingly, 
a Winter insect population of as many as 
14 species. If you examine the twigs care- 
fully you might find the green to black 
shining eggs of the rosy apple aphid. These 
eggs which are deposited in the Fall are also 
laid in the axils of the buds and in the 
crevices of the bark. They hatch in the 
Spring about the time the buds are burst- 
ing. The adult aphids which are pinkish- 
rose to purplish-brown or slate-gray in 
color attack the foliage, flower stalks and 
the young fruit. They curl the leaves sur- 
rounding the blossom clusters on the fruit 
spurs and cause the young apples to remain 
small and become peaked in shape, knotty 
and gnarly. 

You may also find on the twigs the black 
shining eggs of the green aphid. These eggs 
hatch about the same time as those of the 
rosy aphid and the adults curl the leaves, 
stunt the new succulent growth and some- 
times deform and stunt the apples. They 
also blacken or stain the fruit by means of 
the sooty fungus that grows in the honey- 
dew secreted by them. 

There is still another aphid — the apple- 
grain aphid — that lays its eggs on the 
twigs and you may find them also. They 
are colored like those of the green aphid 
and also hatch in the Spring. The adults 
are the least serious of the three species 
and confine their depredations for the most 
part to the opening buds and the early 
foliage. 

While searching for the eggs of these 
three aphids you would, no doubt, find 
the tiny fiower-pot-like eggs of the Fall 
canker-worm and very likely come across 
the varnished egg rings of the tent cater- 
pillar. The Fall canker-worm is one of the 
oldest pests of the apple. The moths usually 
emerge from the ground in the Fall and the 
wingless females lay their eggs in patches of 
one hundred or more upon the branches. 
The caterpillars which hatch from them 
feed upon the leaves and sometimes occur 
in such numbers as to defoliate a tree. 
When full grown they go down to the 
ground by means of a thread which they 
spin and ‘enter the soil where they pupate 
in a cocoon and rest until November when 
they transform into small gray moths. The 
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tent caterpillars are too well known to re- 
quire any description. These are the cater- 
pillars that spin the unsightly webs in 
which they remain while feeding on the 
leaves and until they are full grown. 

On the twigs be sure to look also for the 
cases of the cigar case-bearer and for the 
pistol case-bearer in which the caterpillars 
pass the Winter. Those of the former are 
shaped like a cigar and those of the latter 
resemble a pistol in form. The caterpillars 
of the cigar case-bearer become active in 
April and begin eating the buds and un- 
folding leaves. Soon, however, they make 
cigar-shaped cases in which they live and 
from which they protrude their heads to 
mine in the leaves. Those of the pistol case- 
bearer also become active at about the 
same time and skeletonize the leaves or 
devour them entirely. 

Noticeable on the twigs are the oval egg 
sears of the buffalo tree hopper and you 
should have no trouble in finding them. 
These scars frequently cause considerable 
injury to the twigs. The eggs rest in them 
during the Winter and hatch in the Spring. 

You may or may not find on the twigs 
the white, ribbed cocoons of the ribbed 
cocoon-maker. If you do and open one of 
them, you will find the pupa inside. The 
moths which are light brown and about one- 
tenth of an inch long, emerge in the last 
half of May. The caterpillars are about one- 
fourth of an inch long and tunnel in the 
leaves. They feed for about two weeks and 
then make their white cocoons but the 
pupae of these caterpillars are not the 
ones that spend the Winter in the cocoons. 
They transform into moths in one or two 
weeks and it is the caterpillars of this second 
generation that remain as pupae within 
their cocoons during the Winter. 

While searching for these insects you 
might also look for the tiny hibernaculae 
of the bud moth. These are found near the 
buds and contain partly grown larvae. The 
larvae leave their cases in April and May, 
go to the buds and live among the leaves 
which they tie together. 

The most important pest of the apple is, 
undoubtedly, the codling moth. It is dark 
gray with a wing expanse of about three- 
fourths of an inch and appears as the ap- 
ples blossom. The eggs which are usually 
laid on the leaves hatch in about eight days 
and the larvae at first feed on the leaves. 
Then they enter the apples at the blossom 
end and live within the apples for from 
25 to 30 days. Just before the apples fall the 
larvae leave their burrows in the fruit and 
make their way to the trunk where they 
spin silken cocoons beneath the bark in 
which they pass the Winter. These cocoons 
are not too conspicuous, for the larvae usu- 
ally mix bits of bark in with the silk so you 
may have to look carefully. 


Not all the insects which make use of the 
apple tree as a Winter haven are visible to 
the eye, for some live in unseen burrows. Two 
such species are the round-headed and the 
flat-headed apple tree borers. Both of these 
are beetles and their larvae excavate bur- 
rows or tunnels, thus causing, at times, 
considerable injury to the trees. 


United Horticulture 


All forms and activities of horticulture 
in the United States were well represented 
at the Second Annual Horticultural Con- 
gress of the American Horticultural Council 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 23-24. 
Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa., the retir- 
ing president, considered the meeting a most 
successful step towards bringing together 
and making effective all branches of horti- 
culture. 

The invitation of the executive committee 
of the Greater Cleveland Garden Center to 
provide space for headquarters for the Con- 
gress was accepted. Among the commis- 
sions established to promote the work of the 
organization were the following: Research, 
Horticultural Awards, Testing and Re- 
porting, Registration and Nomenclature, 
Horticultural Education, Horticulture in 
Industry and Interrelations. 

Paul Jones of Dearborn, Mich., was ap- 
pointed executive secretary for three 
months, beginning November 1. Other 
officers were not elected with the exception 
of the following directors: Robert Pyle, 
West Grove, Pa.; E. L. D. Seymour, New 
York; Clement G. Bowers, Maine, N. Y.; 
R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, IIl.; J. Frank- 
lin Styer, Concordville, Pa.; Walter Lam- 
merts, La Canada, Calif.; Warren Mack, 
State College, Pa.; H. B. Tukey, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Arthur G. McKee, Cleve- 
land; Arno H. Nehrling, Boston; C. Eugene 
Pfister, Chicago; Arnold M. Davis, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. E. F. Rivinus, Philadelphia; 
George W. Kelly, Littleton, Colo.; and 
Mrs. W. H. Champlin, Rochester, N. H. 


Caring for Poinsettias 


Perhaps you will be fortunate enough to 
receive a potted, blooming poinsettia for 
Christmas. When the flower has gone and 
the leaves begin to turn yellow do not dis- 
card it, for if you give it the right care it will 
bloom again for you next Christmas. When 
it becomes unsightly move it to the cellar or 
to some other dark, moist place. See that it 
is out of all drafts and protected from freez- 
ing. Water regularly but sparingly. Give it 
only enough to keep the main stems from 
getting dry. 

In the Spring when all danger of frost is 
over cut the dead stems back about two- 
thirds and plant it in a larger pot. Plunge 
pot and plant into the ground and water 
freely. Choose a location that is warm and 
sunny. In the Fall before frost take the pot 
into the house again. Give the plant plenty 
of sunlight and protect it from cold and you 
should again have poinsettias in bloom for 
Christmas. 

— BuaNncne CAMPBELL. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
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WITH DECEMBER, the earth has leaned 
far away from the sun and the cold strength- 
ens day by day. Yet, even if thin, there is 
warmth in the sunshine and it is very 
pleasant to find a sheltered nook somewhere 
in the woods, some secluded spot with a 
wide prospect and to just sit in the sunshine 
and smoke a quiet pipe or two. There is 
peace in such loitering, peace and refresh- 
ing calmness. Pick a place with a rock on 
which to sit and a place where thickets of 
birch and cherry wall the world away. The 
grass and ferns about are bleached and 
broken but the sun still brings up a fra- 
grance from the wet ground, from the sod- 
den leaves and distills a spice from the firs 
and spruces. Snow will soon be deep and 
winds bitter. There will be no comfort again 
outdoors until April sets the brooks to 
tumbling and the birds to frolicking. Mean- 
while, the sun is serene for the hour and, 
basking in its timid heat, the troubles of the 
time seem remote and not too important. 


UP IN THE HILLS, darkness comes be- 
fore supper is spread but, even if night 
comes early, it is welcome. It is kind to the 
garden wrecked by the frost and kind also 
to a man weary of too much light and heat. 
Sunsets are bright and they linger long into 
the twilight, etching the long curve of the 
hills against the horizon. The moon rides 
high this month and when it is dark the 
stars glitter with an intensity denied them 
in the softer months—and one other 
thing, too, all evening long the hills have 
been busy, distilling the essence of their 
granite and evergreen and flooding it down 
to brim the valley. This balm is the very 
substance of slumber and very early, these 
nights, the village plunges itself gratefully 
deep into the balm and sleeps while, over- 
head Jupiter stands sentry all night long. 


BALSAM FIRS—these are the Christmas 
tree supreme. Other sections of the country 
are compelled to use inferior substitutes but 
in New England we have the fragrant fir 
for our very own. I visited Washington 
County, the northeast corner of Maine a 
week or two ago and found them being cut 
by the million for shipment to tree-hungry 
cities from Chicago and New Orleans to al! 
sections of the Atlantic Coast. It is a big 
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business up there in the world’s Christmas- 
tree capital. Farmers are paid but a few 
cents for their trees but it means a few 
dollars to families who otherwise, living as 
they do close to a reluctant soil, might 
not always have the money for Christ- 
mas presents —a good pipe and a gay 
tartan shirt for the men folks and some of 
those useless and lacy fripperies which are 
dearer to the hearts of the women than beef- 
steak and beans. 

Some people object to the cutting of 
balsam firs in such quantities but up there 
[ was told that this fir has no value as tim- 
ber, that it reseeds itself very quickly, that 
it thrives on land otherwise useless. In short, 
it is a weed tree that would go to waste if 
not harvested for Christmas. Incidentally, I 
do not know how true all that is but I do 
know that one of my keenest joys at Christ- 
mas time is to go up my mountain and 
cut my own tree. 


* 


VISITING the 118th annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last month, I was once again struck 
by the infinite variety and beauty of chrys- 
anthemums. No other flower, at least that 
is what I thought while I walked among the 
thousands upon thousands on parade at that 


show, has so much to offer gardeners as the 
chrysanthemum —and it was once a 
homely weed in the waste places of China. 


THE OTHER day the matter of dyes came 
to my attention and I began thinking of 
how many times I had stained my clothing 
with the juice of berries or gotten green 
stains on my trousers while sitting in the 
grass. This set me thinking about the 
home-made dyes of bygone years, the 
“butternut jeans” once so well-known and 
the blue of indigo. 

Few people know, however, that an ex- 
cellent yellow or orange can be obtained 
from the common goldenrod, especially 
from the fresh blooms. Tea leaves produce 
an attractive rose-tan and who, of the older 
folks, has not seen his mother dipping cur- 
tains or items of clothing into coffee to give 
them a brownish hue? 

Burnt-orange can be obtained from the 
dry outer skins of onions and with the aid 
of certain chemicals both orange and yellow 
can be obtained from the flowers of the 
common dahlia. Oak galls and sumac leaves 
can be made to yield a good black — a very 
scarce and difficult color to obtain from 
Mother Nature — by the use of various 
iron salts. I believe it is the tannic acid in 
this case that does the trick. 

Green can be produced by dyeing the 
fabric first with indigo and producing a 
blue. Then dipping it in a dye made from 
goldenrod will bring out the green. Of 
course, it must be borne in mind that it is 
very difficult to duplicate any given color 
twice in succession. For instance, plants 
collected in the Fall do not necessarily 
produce the same tones as those picked in 
the Spring and those picked while the plants 
are sappy and full of water will not produce 
as deep tones as those picked during dryer 
spells. So, the next time you stain your 
fingers with the fruit of the pokeberry or 
discolor your hands tieing up tomatoes 
stop and think and see how many natural 
dyes you can think of. 
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Oregon Gardening 


Dear Editor —1 have a dove tree the late 
William Judd sent me three years ago at 
Christmas time. It was one of the most 
wonderful Christmas presents I ever re- 
ceived. I never saw a tree grow so fast. It 
has made a growth of 57 inches since last 
March. The tree was about 18 inches when 
I got it. Now it is seven feet. 

I have a “‘yellow-flowering” dogwood. It 
lias not bloomed yet. Perhaps it will next 
Spring. Last Spring, I had a fox tail lily 
that had seven crowns, seven flowering 
spikes from one plant. I thought that was 
rather unusual. 

I think gardening is a most wonderful 
hobby. We truly live in the best country in 
the world. We can spend the time and 
money we see fit to beautify our home gar- 
dens. In some countries, women have to go 
out and work in fields and their time is not 
their own. If I had to live in a place where I 
could not have a garden, it would be a 
tragedy to me. What would we do without 
our gardening magazines? They are price- 
less, and so are books like those by Ernest 
Wilson and David Fairchild, men who de- 
voted their lives to make this world a more 
beautiful place to live in. 

— Mrs. Forrest W. Gorr. 
Portland, Ore. 


Besom Broom 


Dear Editor —I have noticed your tool 
comments and have often wondered why 
we do not see the old besom broom in 
American garden use. It is nothing original 
but mighty effective and speedy on leafy 
lawns and roads if not matted down. It can 
breeze a trail eight or ten feet wide into 
windrows where rakes are able to heap 
them up for carting away. A tender lawn 
grass is treated more kindly, too, is cleaner 
and less damaged than when using rakes or 
sweepers. 

I cut twiggy birch, beech or hornbeam 
now four to six feet long, lash a handful to 
stout ash stakes, tie them into a bundle to 
dry and straighten out during the winter 
for use the following Autumn. An old half 
worn besom is handy around the yard all 
the year clearing corners, swatting mice, 
rats and controlling grass fires as well as 
cats too busy in a seed bed. 

— Wit J. Ina. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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In Defense of the Hoe 


Dear Editor — I cannot resist taking up the 
cudgels in defense of the time-honored hoe. 
Perhaps, Ruth Stephenson has better luck 
with her hand cultivator in her flower beds 
but, of course, all gardens offer a different 
set of conditions. My own flowers are the 
tough and care-less kinds because I am 
generally too busy in the vegetable garden 
all Summer to worry about them. Our 
garden soil is a light loam. 

Generally, I use the handy wheel culti- 
vator with five prongs that loosen the soil 
nicely and follow with the hoe. The wide 
rows give plenty of fresh soil to hoe around 
the growing plants and how they do re- 
spond! An expert with the hoe — like my- 
self — can scratch as lightly or as deeply as 
needed, to flick out tiny seedlings right from 
under the noses of the plants without 
bothering a hair on the heads — or roots — 
or cut out large deep-rooted weeds and 
clumps of grass. The weeds are easily flipped 
out into the middle of the row to die in the 
sun or be ripped up with the next cultivating 
if they happen to take root. With the 
weeds thrown back, fresh dirt from ahead 
can be pulled up and smoothed lightly 
around the plant stems where needed. All 
this can be done quickly and easily while 
standing comfortably. 

As for flowers, I once visited a beautifully 
kept garden with hardly a weed in sight. As 
we walked around the paths the owner car- 
ried one of the narrow hoes and snipped out 
a weed here and an unwanted seedling there 
with the greatest of ease with no interrup- 
tion to our talk. 

— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass. 
Portland, Me. 


Fighting Wasps 


Dear Editor — To get rid of wasp nests 
which are very bothersome around the 
house I have found a cheap and easy sure- 
kill. Just put a small aerosol bomb, such as 
you can get three for 10 cents, on a pole 
long enough to reach the nest. Break off the 
tip of the bomb and hold it under the hole 
in the nest. Two applications on following 
days will do. Then, no more wasps. Also, 
rural mail boxes dusted or sprayed twice a 
month will keep insects out. 
— J. E. Grant. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Zine Labels 


Dear Editor — I like to have the plants in 
my garden labeled so visitors can learn to 
know the varieties of iris, peonies, lilies, etc. 
if I am busy, without interrupting my 
work and I find my own labels stand up 
over the years better than any other kind 
I have tried. I have some in the garden 
dated 1932. 

I use sheet zinc and cut pieces one by 
two and one-half inches. I put a hole in one 
end with a notch on the same edge. I use 
coat hanger wire two feet long and twist 
one end so the notch will hold the label at 
any angle. Thus, the name is easily read 
without stepping into the border. The 
writing is done with acid ink. 

Besides the name of the variety, I add the 
year planted and when purchased. If any 
are of my own crosses, I add that, too. If 
the label darkens with age, a piece of fine 
sandpaper or emery cloth soon brightens it 
again. I like to use the long wire and push it 
into the ground deep so it is not pulled out 
when uncovering in the Spring. 

— Ross W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Viola Patrini 


Dear Editor — This petite native of China 
is one of my Spring delights with its ex- 
quisite orchid-lined blossoms. The desire to 
burst forth into bloom with the first breath 
of Spring is so great that a tight little 
bouquet comes from the almost leafless base 
of the plant. The short-stemmed violets, 
blooming in a close cluster all at one time 
and surrounded at the base by a circlet of 
green-pointed leaves, give the effect of an 
enchanting miniature bouquet. 

Liking ail violets, I am especially fond of 
this wee, winsome one. As in most violets, 
it propagates itself freely. However, the 
urge to send forth so many blossoms soon 
exhausts the energies of this endearing little 
violet so that it lives only two or three years. 
Thus, this violet never becomes too abun- 
dant, as do some others. 

— Margaret Frost. 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Indiana Antirrhinums 


Dear Editor — We are enthusiastic about 
this year’s performance in our garden of 
antirrhinum Velvet Giant, a 1947 winner of 
an All-America bronze medal. The seeds 
were planted in a flat, indoors, April 1; 
small plants transferred to dirt bands May 
15; set out in garden June 21; in full bloom 
by August 15 and still bloomed profusely 
October 10. 

The growth is strong, vigorous and up- 
right, the tallest three feet to the top of the 
bloom spike. The color is deep, rich, glowing 
velvety red with an orange undertone. The 
blossom is very large and well placed on the 
stem. I can say without exaggeration that it 
is the best snapdragon I have tried in many 
years. It is altogether superb and hope that 
it will have companions in rose, white and 
yellow. 

— Resecca PARKER. 
Salem, Ind. 
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Study the Junipers Now 


By CLAIRE NORTON 
Laporte, Colorado 


OW that the leaves have gone and snow 
lies upon the ground, the gardener can 
appreciate the value of the shrubby junipers 
he has planted. They dress up a house and 
garden as no other plant can do at this 
season of the year and now that outdoor 
tasks are less demanding he can appraise 
these much-used plants in their true im- 
portance to the landscape picture. 

A good spreading juniper for use on ter- 
races and as a facing for larger evergreens 
is the prostrate savin, Juniperus sabina 
prostrata. It has added worth in that it will 
thrive in a comparatively dry location. 
The tamarix juniper, J. sabina tamarisci- 
folia, is similar in habit but has even more 
attractive dense foliage of bright blue-green. 
It also has a rugged, hardy constitution, a 
constant Winter color, an eventual spread 
of six feet and it makes an excellent plant to 
tie taller pyramidal evergreens to the 
ground in a foundation planting. 

The type or basic savin juniper, J. 
sabina, is semi-upright and probably is 
more familiar to the home gardener since 
it is much used in foundation plantings. 
Its greatest attraction is its peculiar shape 
which adds character to any planting. As 
the plant grows older it needs extra good 
care to prevent it from becoming shabby 
in appearance but its slow growth makes it 
desirable for permanent plantings. 

Pfitzer’s juniper, J. chinensis pfitzeriana, 
is the most popular of all the spreading 
members of this family. It is certainly one 
of the hardiest, standing soot, smoke and 
drought in city plantings, even taking 
kindly to the shaded side of buildings. It is 
easy to transplant, does not winter-kill 
and is an excellent transition plant between 
a lawn area and taller narrow-leaved ever- 
greens. At maturity, however, the plant 
will reach a height of four to five feet with 
a flat-topped spread of 12 feet, too large 
for foundation plantings around small 
homes. Pfitzer foliage is olive-green, part of 
the leaves stiff and needle-like, the rest 
small and scale-like. 

Where a compact, well-balanced ever- 
green is wanted as a border to foundation 
plantings or wherever a low carpet of ever- 
green foliage is desirable a good choice is 
the truly handsome andorra or purple 
spreading juniper, J. horizontalis plumosa. 
Frost and cold weather turn the rich green 
Summer foliage a spectacular plum-purple 
with tones of bronze and rose. This juniper 
does have one fault. The center dies out in 
older plants and the foliage becomes ragged. 
Only young specimens should be selected, 
with a spread of not over 15 to 18 inches 
and replaced when an age of eight or 10 
years has been attained. 
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A lovely ground-cover evergreen is J. 
procumbens nana, compact and close to the 
ground, with a pleasing horizontal shelving 
of its branches, one over another, all brushed 
with a bit of silver. This is one juniper which 
can be admitted into the rock garden, as 
can the waukegan variety of J. horizontalis, 
a dense trailing form with steel-blue leaves 
and interesting Winter coloration. 

The sargent juniper, J. chinensis sargenti, 
may also be mentioned with the dwarf 
junipers. The plant is a true creeper, 
forming neat, wide-spreading masses of 
bright green foliage taking on a bluish cast 
as the season advances. It is very hardy, 
prefers a sunny location and will do well in 
poor soil. 

A little-used, medium-tall shrubby one is 
the meyer juniper, J. squamata meyeri, 
introduced from China. It gives a superb 
contrast, its foliage appearing to be of dif- 
ferent colors: green, white and pinkish red 
depending on the angle from which it is 
viewed. The new growth is purplish; the 
old, green. A somewhat protected position 
is to its liking and it is ideal around a pool. 

The douglas golden juniper, J. communis 
aurea-spica (J. canadensis aurea), is of 
value for its golden foliage and because it 
will thrive in a dry, sandy soil. For the 
greatest effect, however, it should be used 
in groups of three or four as a contrast to 
the darker colored evergreens. 


Match vs. Mulch 


Along with our failure to plant a protec- 
tive mantle over our idle acres, history 
should brand us pyromaniacs of the worst 
sort. We rush joyfully about, burning heaps 
of humus and brush with gay abandon as 
Summer fades away and the leaves come 
tumbling down. An overwhelming percent- 
age of our leaf arsonists, it seems, are 
actually happy to substitute match for 
mulch. This is, indeed, the busy season of 
the year in destruction and wanton waste. 

Most piles of trash would, when rotted 
into humus, contribute much toward better 
soils, finer crops and healthier lives. By 
destroying this gift of nature, by firing this 
free fertilizer we are slowly undermining 
our finest natural resource, the soil. We 
take off crop after crop with no thought of 
replacing the organic matter removed and 
it is time to about face on one phase of what 
heretofore has been considered normal gar- 
den practice, i.e., burning leaves. 

One basic trouble with leaves is their 
slowness to disintegrate before they can be 
incorporated into the soil. As a consequence, 
mulch heaps built for a considerable dura- 
tion must be employed and in limited spaces 
they may not be practical. Lacking room, 
they seem out for the individual possessing 
a small piece of land. Right here we have 


the crux of the problem. What is needed is a 
humus grinder, small enough to fit the purse 
of all and yet powerful enough to grind 
leaves and weeds to dust. Once this condi- 
tion is achieved the resulting mass could 
readily be forked into the soil, leaving no 
bulky residue to hinder future cultivation. 
Visualize all that rubbish mashed into 
powder and ready to spread on the land. 

Before me there is literature on humus 
grinders, most of them several hundred 
dollars in cost. For the estate owner or park 
superintendent they are practical. Mean- 
while, pending arrival of the bantam leaf 
crusher let us, who can, make mulch heaps 
as we never have before. Right now a 
clarion call should go out to America’s 
inventive genius for a small general-purpose 
grinder. Such a creation springing into 
existence will find trash heaps reincarnated 
in better fruits and flowers and finer, richer 
living. 

STEPHEN J. GLAAB, 


Great Neck, N. Y. 
To Make Flowers Last 


Cut the stems and place the flowers in 
water as soon as you receive a box of cut 
flowers from the florist. 

In arranging the flowers give them as 
much water as you can. An inch or two is 
not enough for a large or long-stemmed 
flower. It will soon wilt and die, if you do 
not give it enough water, 

Remove excess leaves below the water 
line, as these make places for bacteria to 
live and multiply, causing quick deteriora- 
tion of your flowers. 

If a petal falls off of a big chrysanthemum, 
melt a few drops of wax from a candle into 
the hole it leaves so as to seal the remaining 
petals in place. 

If some of the outer petals of roses or 
other many-petaled flowers tend to dry up 
or turn brown, pinch them off so as to re- 
fresh the appearance of the flowers. 

Burn the ends of freshly cut poppy stems 
over a lighted match to sear in the juices, 
otherwise they will wilt almost immediately. 

Seald the ends of dahlia stems in hot 
water when you cut them. 

If African daisies begin to wilt after cut- 
ting their stems, put them in warm water of 
about bathtub temperature. 

Roses which have wilted from excess heat 
or lack of water often may be brought back 
to life by plunging the stems for two or three 
seconds into hot boiling water and then 
placing them in a pail of cool water. 

Water should not be sprinkled on a 
camellia corsage. However, a good way to 
keep camellia, gardenia, and stephanotis 
corsages is to place them in a regular ice 
box dish completely covered with moist 
cotton. Water also spots lily blossoms, 
delphiniums, sweet peas and orchids. How- 
ever, cold water hardens the petals of 
peonies, roses and gardenias. 

When you receive stock as it comes in a 
florist’s box, crush the base of the stem by 
pounding with a hammer. Peony stems 
should be split at the bottom with a sharp 
knife before placing in water. 

— Society OF AMERICAN FLORISTs. 
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Bring the oblilias inside “er 


Piant A Garden In A Bowl 


By ANNE B. WERTSNER 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


— successful out-of-door gardeners 
have poor luck with house plants. 
Their enjoyment in growing things is not 
limited to the outdoor season but they seem 
unable to take their “green thumb” indoors 
when hard Winter begins. 

Obviously, there are many indoor con- 
ditions which are far removed from those of 
the garden. These present difficulties to be 
overcome, if house plants are to be healthy 
and make a good showing. Frequently the 
indoor air is too dry, the temperature is 
wrong and the light is poor. It may be im- 
possible to remedy these conditions suffi- 
ciently to suit the larger house plants but 
much enjoyment can be found in raising and 
cultivating a bowl garden. 

Sometimes the bowl garden is called a 
terrarium, or a wardian case. There may be 
many varieties of these little indoor green- 
houses but the principle is the same. The 
bowl or case should be chosen to suit the 
interior decoration of the home and to fit 
the space available. The size of the plants 
depends partly upon the size of the con- 
tainer. A more important consideration, 
however, is the temperature of the room 
where the bow! is to be placed. 

The bowl may be many things besides an 
actual bowl. Any glass case can be adapted 
to the purpose. A large bottle or a fish 
aquarium may be used. Sheets of fairly 
thick glass may be fastened in a frame or 
held together with scotch tape. The top, in 
any case, must be adjustable in order to con- 
trol the air and moisture in the little garden. 

Select the location of the garden first. If 
it is a warm corner of the house, the best 
choice will be a tropical or semi-tropical 
collection of plants. Cooler areas are better 
for a woodland garden or a collection of 
ferns and native plants. The two types 
should not be mixed as they have different 
tastes in temperature and different cultural 
requirements. 

Bow] gardens may be successfully grown 
in rooms that are too cold for human com- 
fort, as on an enclosed porch or beside an 
unprotected window. They will thrive in 
temperatures as low as 40 degrees. For these 
conditions there are many native plants 
such as violets, anemones, hepaticas, win- 
tergreen or teaberry, partridge berries, 
hemlock ‘seedlings and ferns. Most areas of 
the average American home, however, are 
kept heated in Winter to a temperature of 
70 to 75 degrees. This calls for a tropical or 
semi-tropical planting. The plants can be 
purchased from a florist with due care to 
select those of a proper size. 

It is a good idea to arrange the garden 
material in approximately the space it is in- 
tended to occupy before actually planting 
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it in the bowl. This will ensure a pleasing 
effect rather than a haphazard collection. 

The soil for the bowl should consist of 
equal parts of loam or garden soil, peat 
moss or leaf mold, and sand. No manure 
should be used. It would force the plants 
into too rapid growth so that they would 
soon be out of proportion to the container. 
It is not necessary to use a large quantity 
of soil. Too much spoils the appearance of 
the bowl. About two inches is sufficient and 
the soil should cover a small quantity of 
roughage such as cinders or crock to serve 
as drainage. The sides of the bowl may be 
lined with moss, if desired, to improve the 
appearance. 

Some irregularity in the level of the soil 
gives variety and a better composition to 
the garden. Small stones may be used to add 
interest. 

When working with a comparatively 
small container, a teaspoon or tablespoon 
makes a good tool. After the garden is 
planted it should be sprayed lightly with 
water but care should be taken not to satu- 
rate the soil. Then place the glass top over 
the container but do not seal until the 
moisture content is correct. If there seems 
to be too much water in the bowl the top 
should be left off to prevent mildew. The 
plants should never be watered afterwards 
unless they appear very dry. 

Moisture will collect on the inner side 
of the bowl and cloud the glass when the 
garden is in the sun but will drop back 
again when it stands in shadow. North 
windows and exposures are best for bowl 
gardens, because too strong sunlight burns 
the plants. Once a month should be suffi- 
ciently often to check the moisture. 

Bowl gardens offer a wealth of foliage and 
color rather than flowers. Wise selection 
will produce very charming effects. For the 
tropical garden, suitable for a warm room, 
there are many colorful species of crotons 
and aucubas. Florists can supply small 
ferns such as varieties of the boston fern, 
polypodium, polystichum, davallia, pteris 
and holly ferns. Hoffmannias have velvet- 
like leaves and begonias vary in color and 
form and also provide flowers. These are 
among the most satisfactory of flowering 
plants for bowl gardens. 

Oxalis and freesia corms may also be 
planted in the garden and in a few months 
will surprise the gardener with their flowers 
and fragrance. The handsome ardisia will 
provide red berries which often last all 
year. 

Many of the peperomias and species of 
selaginella are satisfactory for our purpose; 
also Dracaena sanderiana, godseffiana and 
goldieana are good for contrast in size and 
texture. Among the useful vines are the 
philodendrons, vitis, kenilworth and german 
ivies. 







- places in the South but here 





Hardy mosses from outdoors are not sat- 
isfactory in the tropical gardens, since they 
soon turn brown and die but some of the 
lycopodiums and selaginellas make good 
dwarf ground covers. 

The bow] garden for the cool room should 
be made with hardy plant material from the 
woods. In addition, it may include small- 
foliaged varieties of english ivy, hardy prim- 
roses, hardy cyclamen and narcissi (species 
such as N. bulbocodium and triandrus), cro- 
cus, Scilla sibirica and Galanthus nivalis. 

The bowl garden is not too much trouble 
to make and requires very little care after 
planting but it may yield much pleasure for 
a long time, if well designed and well 
adapted to its indoor home. 


Love Apples 


In late Fall we gather our love apples, 
Solanum aculeatissimum, usually with gloves 
on, for they are borne on the most thorny 
foliage imaginable. We like them because 
they are so adaptable to use in any number 
of decorative ways, especially at the holiday 
season when their cheery, orange-scarlet 
fruits brighten our wreaths and trimmings. 
For this reason they are often referred to as 
Christmas apples. 

They grow as a weed in many waste 
in the 
Upper Mid-West they are not native 
and need special attention if they are to 
ripen their attractive fruits. They are given 
tomato-like culture, being started early in 
March in flats indoors and transplanted 
into the open ground when danger of frost 
is over. They seldom ripen many of their 
“apples”, since frosts may cut them down 
and often the process of bringing out their 
splendid, enduring coloring must be carried 
on inside in a sunny room. 

This may be done in different ways. The 
plants may be pulled up after the foliage is 
removed and stored in a sunny frost-proof 
airy room or left out in the sun on bright 
days protected at night. Branches denuded 
of leaves may also be placed in jars of water 
in a sunny window to ripen the fruit but 
I have also found that detached fruit will 
ripen in a sunny window. 

Some confusion has arisen over the cor- 
rect botanical name of love apple. Its cor- 
rect name is Solanum aculeatissimum but it 
has sometimes mistakenly been referred to 
as S. integrifolium which resembles it but is 
not what we have in mind when we speak of 
love apples. S. integrifolium is the ornamen- 
tal eggplant, a true annual in Texas where 
it is native. The love apple is a perennial! 
which dies down to the ground in Winter 
and comes back again from its sturdy root 
in the Spring. 

With me, S. aculeatissimum is not hardy 
here, although I have tried various means 
of protecting it. I find it very spiny, having 
straight spines and leaves pinnately lobed. 
The fruits are orange-yellow,. vividly col- 
ored and slightly flattened on the ends. The 
flowers are white and the fruit one to two 
inches in diameter. 

— Mrs. R. J. Duncome. 
Luverne, Minn. 
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Christmas Pecorations 


& The Finest and Largest Selection in New England A 
ie 


Every Tree a ‘Perfect. Tree 





CHRISTMAS TREES Fir Balsam Wreaths 


Heavy dark green fir balsam trees selected 


and cut under our own supervision. From Laurel \4 r eaths 
two feet to forty feet in size. For homes, 
churches, clubs, and hotels. Boxwood V4 r eaths 
ry bar Dar P, 4 
HOLLY BERRIES ALDER BERRIES BAY BERRIES 
English Holly Balsam Boughs Mistletoe 
Laurel Roping Pine Boughs Hard Pine Cones 
Birch Logs and Candles Cemetary Baskets Spruce Cone Sprays 


A COMPLETE SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS PLANTS IN OUR GREENHOUSES 


, RBBB 





TREE-LAND, INC. 


CAMBRIDGE, Memorial Drive at Western Avenue - Telephone TR. 6-8416 
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SANTA SUGGESTS 


Roses 


One of the neatest tricks in his bag this Christ- 
mas is a Gift Certificate for roses from Wins- 
low's—They'll be delivered in the Spring at 
proper planting time to bring pleasure for 
years to come, 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.50; 12 
for $10.00—We'll deliver sturdy 2-year-old 
bushes of long-time favorites, or come choose 
your own varieties—there’s an attractive card 
with your name for the tree... and speaking 
of trees, come pick out one of our fragrant 
Balsams from Maine—They're good—They'll 
last longer, also wreaths, garland and other 
decorations. 


»—> Free Mistletoe Sprig <—a 


\/W INSLO 
NURSERIES 
Acres of Hardy Nursery Stock 


GREAT PLAIN AVENUE, ROUTE NO. 135 
NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Vew England 
GIFT GREENS 


FOR ‘FESTIVE DECORATIONS 


No. 1. Evergreen Gift Box... .. Prepaid $4.75 

Our Gift Box contains selected boughs 
of Balsam, berried Juniper, Silver Fir, 
Red Pine, Blue Spruce; an assortment 
of natural and painted cones and Bay- 
berry; a ready-to-hang door spray (24” 
long) of evergreen boughs and cones 
tied with a bright red bow, a colorful 
Christmas corsage and a sprig of 
mistletoe. 


No. 2. Old English Kissing Ball 
Prepaid $4.25 
Hang up this 12” ball of shiny green 
Boxwood studded with red berries. A 
sprig of mistletoe is tied to a cluster of 
red satin ribbons. Have fun! 


No. 3. Brown Cone Swag...... Prepaid $3.75 
A variety of cones and seed pods tied 
together for use on wall or mantel. 15” 
long — 6” wide. You can use this one 
over and over. 


No. 4. Traditional Wreath. ...Prepaid $4.00 
24” fragrant Balsam wreath with added 
cones, Bayberry and red berries — Will 
not drop needles! 


No. 5. Door Spray............ Prepaid $3.00 
Gay cluster of evergreen boughs and 
cones tied with a big red bow. 24” long, 

15” wide. 


No. 6. Punch-Bowl Wreath. . .Prepaid $3.50 
A smart wreath of glossy green Box- 
wood and clusters of gay artificial fruit. 
Diameter 16’. 


No. 7. Table Tree .......Prepaid $5.00 
A distinctive centerpiece for dinner 
table or buffet of Boxwood and red 
berries. 15” tall. 


Please order by Item Number, enclosing list of 
names and addresses to whom you wish decora- 
tions mailed and date you wish gifts to arrive. 
Specify name to go on the gift card. Be sure to 
state your own name and address clearly. 





Order now for West Coast and Florida delivery 
NO C.O.D.’s 


WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


22 Rockland Street Department B 
BROCKTON 5, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bird-of-Paradise 
— true bird-of-paradise-flower bears 
the name of Strelitzia reginae. It is a 
native of South Africa, is brilliantly colored 
and resembles a bird taking wing but the 
“bird-of-paradise”’ listed in many florists’ 
catalogs is a perennial shrub from seed and 
properly called Caesalpinia. They may be 
trained to assume the proportions of a small 
tree but even as a sturdy six or eight-foot 
shrub it bears one of the showiest and most 
unusual of flowers. 

The foliage, six to 12 inches in length and 
two or more inches wide, is formed of paired 
side leaves which in turn are almost fern- 
like. The plant is graceful, and aristocratic. 
It can be pruned back in November or 
February to make it more shrubby. The 
seeds, in a dry pod like lima beans, fall and 
dainty wiry-rooted plants appear the next 
Spring, ready to be transplanted. 

While this tropical shrub has foliage 
which is in itself lovely, it is the flower that 
is the unusual feature. It is a loose cluster 
at the top of the stem with each floret on an 
individual stem. The buds have the size, 
shape and appearance of a shelled almond. 
The sepals are greenish yellow and as the 
four-petaled yellow floret opens, more than 
an inch in length, it pushes out of the center, 
brilliant red stamens three inches long. 

The plant seems diseaseless, except dur- 
ing continued wet weather which may cause 
a fungus growth or white mold. This may 
be controlled with dusting sulphur. 

Caesalpinia grows in average-rich garden 
soil. It may need protection if Winters are 
severe. A dependable plan is to plant seeds 
under protected conditions and have the 
new ones ready to transplant should the 
parent plant succumb to severe weather. 

— Lian P. SEALE. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Corydalis Montana 


HE eastern Corydalis sempervirens with 

gray-green foliage and dainty pink flow- 
ers has always been a welcome plant in my 
rock garden but a few years ago I found a 
still more charming one from the west, 
C. montana. It is also biennial, seeding just 
enough to keep itself going but never to bea 
nuisance. Its rosettes of pure silver gray are 
very finely and decoratively cut, the loveli- 
est of any I have grown, and would endear 
it to me without any flowers at all. The 
habit of the plant is prostrate rather than 
upright with the blossom stems spread out 
sideways from the center. Only the budded 
tips turn upwards. 

In early Spring tiny clusters of buds ap- 
pear on the larger plants and even the tini- 
est seedlings soon show buds. Several stems 
of pale yellow buds radiate from the center 
slowly expanding to racemes of two-lipped 
flowers of a clear soft yellow. These con- 
tinue to grow and lengthen and, as the first 
blossoms begin to form seedpods, new side 
shoots of buds appear. With reasonable 
moisture the plants often blossom all Sum- 
mer long. If they keep growing, by late 
Summer a strong plant may become a clump 
several inches across of beautiful ferny gray 
foliage with flowers, buds and seedpods in 


all stages of maturity. The long narrow 
pods are brown, splitting lengthwise and 
spilling out the tiny jet-black seeds. By early 
Fall the slim gray seed-leaves and rosettes 
show up and the earliest may be two to four 
inches across by Winter with the smaller 
ones only an inch or so across. The gray 
leaflets are perfectly hardy to cold and 
snow. Delicate as they appear, the seedlings 
may be transplanted with care. All in all, 
this is one of the most fascinating rock 
plants I have grown. 
— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass. 

Portland, Me. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


This is a peaceful and quiet time of the 
year and gives us a chance to plan for new 
plantings of evergreens and evergreen 
shrubs. All new plantings should be thor- 
oughly soaked and all old plantings must not 
go into the Winter dry. Rhododendrons, 
yews and the evergreen hedges in the gar- 
dens must have plenty of water before Win- 
ter sets in. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
piece of woodland of your own you will be 
looking at the black alder, the rose hips 
and the tiny cones on your hemlocks with 
the thought of Christmas decorations in 
mind. If you must buy these lovely things, 
we urge you to try to find out if the greens 
have been properly harvested and the 
trees and shrubs not broken. 

Mountain laurel and rhododendrons need 
pruning and, if this is done properly, it 
will not hurt the shrubs to use the cuttings 
for Christmas greens. However, decorating 
town halls and churches with ropes of moun- 
tain laurel should certainly be discouraged. 
One of our members was horrified to see her 
church completely decorated with laurel 
roping. She expostulated and explained 
that white pine roping could be used with 
impunity. What was her horror when the 
next Christmas she saw the church wreathed 
in ground pine, our vanishing lycopodium. 
Since then the decorations of that church 
have been in keeping with the best con- 
servation standards. «4 








Smig te te te Se SE Se 
AN , UNUSUAL GIFT! 






bin reepun j ALL I OWE 


Bird-lovers, teen agers, children, shut-ins get 
hours of pleasure from this clever, inexpensive 
bird feeding station that draws birds from the 
air like magic. Made of sturdy cardboard cov- 
ered with weather-proof simulated bark. Con- 
tains many months’ supply of wholesome 
weed-free bird seed. Has wind vane and folding 
perch. Feeds automatically. When container is 
empty, simply replace with fresh one. Always 
available. Prompt delivery. Send $1.00 today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BIRD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. O Glenside, Pa. 
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It's here again! 


CRAN-COVER* 


The Plant Blanket 


As so many of our customers will 
recall these cranberry vines from New 
England's famous cranberry bogs 
provide the very finest covering and 
winter protection for perennial, rose 
and bulb gardens. 


(7 


No heaving—no heating—no messy 
straw—no weed seed to germinate. 
Pleasing to the eye and wonderful for 
the plants. 


BALES $4.75 EACH 


10 bales or more at $4.50 each 
f.o.b. North Abington, Mass. 


A BALE WILL COVER APPROXIMATELY 
200 SQUARE FEET 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


645 Adams Street 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Original Introducers of 
Cran-Cover and Sole Distributors 


Telephone Rockland 26 


*Copyright 1939 
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WILD BIRDS AUD (avn TO YOUR GARDEN 








AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

with and without squirrel 
gvards, hanging and on pipe stands 
Write for our folder 


audubon WY workshop 


ICOE 





GARDEN GIFTS For CHRISTMAS 
Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 


LE PLANT ST 
Oe in ols nant oben oo-000be $1.10 
OR 8g Pee 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for....... $1.25 
N INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
Tot «@¢ 6) ~ earner. $2.25 


CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 
ji i «« >see J 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 





FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 





3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 






Easily grown! 
Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in _ rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
— a ly. Order now for 
choicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL "so" Morrow, Ohio 
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Through 
Horticulture 


Bee Plants 


American Honey Plants, revised and en- 
larged edition. By Frank C. Pellett. New 
York: Orange Judd Publishing Co. $6.00. 

This book is fresh in every detail and so 
thoroughly indexed under common and 
scientific names that every plant can be 
easily found. It is a complete and practical 
book on honey plants, including a digest of 


important literature on the subject in the | 


English language. As comprehensive as an 
encyclopedia, it will be of service in the 
growing of honey plants. 


Insect Fighting 

Chemical Insect Attractants and Repel- 
lents. By Vincent G. Dethier. Philadel- 
phia: The Blakiston Co. 

Until recently, the use of various sub- 
stances to either repell insects or to attract 
them so they may be conveniently de- 
stroyed has been a rather confused matter. 
In this authoritive treatise, Professor De- 
thier treats the subject very thoroughly 
and competently. It is a “must” text for 
anyone interested in the subject. 





Dividing Primulas 

Here on the West Coast we generally find 
it advisable to divide our primulas about 
every second year or the clumps become 
crowded and the flowers diminish in size. 
Particularly the polyanthus and acaulis 
varieties should be lifted, the crowns sep- 
arated, the roots cut back, the large 
leaves removed and the divisions reset in 
well-fed soil. Although July and August are 
probably the best months, I generally do it 
in the Fall. In fact, I finished replanting 
mine a few weeks ago. 

The auricula group grow more slowly and 
can remain undisturbed somewhat longer. 
Although the offsets which compete with 
the parent plants may be pulled off, it is 
preferable to lift the entire clump and reset 
all divisions in new soil. My candelabras I 
divide often, usually doing it in early Fall. 


— JosEPH BROWNER. 
Seattle, Wash. 















OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches carefull) 
selected for perfection, loaded with bright scarlet 
berries clustered among dark green leaves. 
Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of leaves 
or berries. 


Packed in attractively illustrated gift boxes. 


ee ee 
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VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 
P. O. Box 5076 Portiand, Oregon 





CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable. Easily stored for use 
again next year. 6’ wide; any height to 6’. 


Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington La., Germ'tn., Phila. 38, Pa. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of the less usual species, 
alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory ex- 
otics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept.B New Jersey 
































ANDREW WILSON lec. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 


garden. A style for e pu . 
HOWARD HAMMITT. 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











eee An Ideal Christmas Remembrance «+ « « | 








Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. A generous | 
box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to decorate both inside and outside the house. 


| 
| 15 sprays.......... $1.75 
| 
| 


ee $2.25 


PPS és ticwcs $3.00 | 


OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND PLEASE ADD 25 CENTS FOR PACKING AND POSTAGE 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Postpaid in New England 


(Established in 1832 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MAY all 


good things be yours this holiday season 


and its spirit of goodwill endure 


throughout the year. 


The FROST Cad }H 1G GINS CO. 





Arlington, Massachusetts 


20 MILL STREET 
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Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 


LS eS eS eTSeT eT es 








Choice Evergreens « Shrubs 
Shade Trees « Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 











TREE MOVING... 


Large or small plant materials transplanted 
EDWARD HALLORAN, INC. 
Arborists 
95 Dedham Street Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone LASell 1502 














The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


of Framingham 
offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 
HOMER K. DODGE 
Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 
DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 
Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
Framingham 5502 
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St. Francis Shrines and 
Bird Baths 


Sun Dials 
Foot Scrapers 


FOR INDOORS 
Plant Stands Wall Brackets 
Italian Vases Bowls Pots 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
WE DO NOT ISSUE A CATALOG 
26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 


Lead Figures 
Iron Furniture 














WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Telephone Framingham 6191 











Quechee, Vt. 


Coco Coco 








Home Grown Decorations 
From page 553 


irregular cones with scales attached at the 
base. The chamaecyparis have more regular 
cones and their scales are attached in the 
center. Junipers produce berries. 

The yews and hemlocks, although occa- 
sionally considered similar, give distinctly 
different effects when used in the garden 
or for home decorating. The hemlock is a 
gracefully airy pyramid of dark green 
branches which often droop slightly at the 
tips. 

The yew is a sturdier evergreen with 
broad, flat needles. It grows in low, broad- 
spreading and vase-like shapes besides the 
small “Christmas tree” form. Its presence 
always lends dignity and quality to a garden 
planting. In the house a little goes a long 
way due to the very dark green of the 
needles relieved in part by the yellow green 
of the undersides. This two-toned effect 
could easily be featured in decorations. 

Many people feel that no tree is quite as 
suitable for Christmas as the pine. A conical, 
bushy shape when young with light yellow- 
green needles, it grows eventually into a 
large spreading, picturesque tree with blue- 
green foliage. It is especially adaptable to 
the making of large wreaths, swags and 
sprays. The cones are particularly decora- 
tive, varying greatly in size and shape, the 
very longest belonging to the sugar pine of 
the West, P. lambertiana, which with its 
almost two feet is a challenge to any ar- 
ranger! 


Hardy Plants 


Many plants and shrubs not normally 
Winter hardy in southern and central Ver- 
mont may be readily grown there with only 
slight protection. Three kinds of boxwood, 
for example, Burus sempervirens, B. s. 
suffruticosa and B. microphylla japonica, 
have come through temperatures of 40 
degrees below zero with only the precaution 
of having wooden packing boxes or nail 
kegs turned over them. 

Magnolia stellata with the same protec- 
tion, blooms beautifully each Spring, al- 
though it has made very little growth in 
the 12 years it has been established in my 
garden. It is not bud-hardy here without 
protection, but the shrub itself is. Wisteria, 
on the other hand, will not bloom here. 

— ELEAnor Sr. GEORGE. 









SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 
6 ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. 
Finest quality, reasonably iced. Also | 
electric hotbed soil heati le. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 
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X-Disease of Peaches 


X-Disease is a serious virus disease at- 
tacking peach trees. The disease also infects 
the common chokeberry, P. virginiana, 
making it an alternate host. In other words, 
the disease cannot spread from peach to 
peach but must go from peach to choke- 
cherry, or from chokecherry to chokecherry 
and from chokecherry to peach. 

On the peach the disease is first noticed 
by a rolling and yellowing of the leaves 
which takes place about the middle of June. 
Yellowish, red or purplish areas appear in 
the leaves, become brittle and drop out. 
Some of the leaves also fall, fruits mum- 
mify while still small and die-back occurs in 
Winter. 

In the case of the chokecherry, the leaves 
also yellow and roll somewhat in June ex- 
posing the undersides and giving the plants 
a silvery cast. However, the leaves show no 
definite spotting or shot-holing nor do the 
leaves fall prematurely. Infected plants also 
produce little fruit. One important factor is 
that this disease is confined to this cherry 
only. No other wild cherry is known to con- 
tract it and control is readily accomplished 
by removing the infected peaches and the 
wild hosts. Sodium chlorate and ammate 
are both effective for eliminating the latter. 


Flaming Velvet Petunias 


That dependable annual, the petunia, is 
always more satisfactory if the seed of 
named varieties is used. Flaming Velvet, a 
single dark red, was beautiful all Summer. 
Planted at the end of a border of annuals, 
the plot was a mass of deep red velvety 
blooms until frost cut them down. 

Part of a generous package of seed was 
sown in early April in a cigar box of soil, 
covered with a damp white cloth and placed 
on the top of the warming-oven on the 
kitchen stove. Here it kept moderately 
warm. It was not allowed to dry out and 
this bottom heat hurried germination. As 
soon as the first seedlings began to appear 
the cloth was removed and the box placed 
near a window. Germination was good and 
the seedlings were transplanted to a flat 
when large enough and made sturdy plants 
for bedding. After a couple of weedings and 
loosening of dirt around the plants they had 
grown large enough to cover the ground and 
needed no more care but were covered with 
blooms all Summer. 

— Apa B, TurNER 
Wayne, N. Y. 


DRIFTWOOD 


FOR FLOWER ARRANGING 


and home decoration. 





Silvered grey by Pacific 
suns — curiously shaped by 
ocean waves and shifting 
sands — driftwood pieces 
add originality and color to 
winter flower and table ar- 
rangements. A unique gift 
for artistic persons. Box of 
three differently shaped 


pieces, postage $4.45 


prepaid..... 
ORDER DIRECT FROM MARTHA PEDERSEN 


2950 S. W. Bennington, Portland 1, Oregon 
FOREN SIIIIED 2S RA SEY MAE RA I 
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Most Beautiful of All! 


; So extremely ruffled and frilled that 
., the flowers appear double! Extralarge, 
sweetly fragrant. Long, strong stems. 
For you to enjoy these incomparable Sweet Peas in ex- 
quisite sprays of four to a stem, here are the six finest 
colors at a special price: Ruffled Exquisite, salmon-cerise: 
m Ruffled ; Burpee Blue, deep blue; Ruffled Mauve; Spar 
) kle, cerise; Bonnie Ruffles, salmon-pink. All created on 
‘ Burpee’s Floradale Farms, in the world’s best soil and 
", climate for producing Sweet Pea “Seeds that Grow.” 
SPECIAL— All 6 Colors, each in a separate 
pkt. (No. 7376)—6 25c-Pkts. (vai. $1.50) 
postpaid for just $1.00! Order from this ad. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


327 B ee Bidg. 327 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Gtinten, town 




































GET THE BEST... PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


RALL FENCE Lowest in cost... highest in quality — that's 
Walpole! 


Prices stare at 28¢ per lineal foot for complete fence (posts 
included). Installation service available. Write for full in- 
formation on this and all other types of rustic fencing, or 
phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
745 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 


@ Three different styles 
@ Cedar or Chestnut Rails 
@ Gates to match 


®@ Available immediately 

















Schling’s Danish-Grown 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


Direct from Copenhagen—Exhibition Quality 


Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily of the Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in 
the bome. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. 
Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 

12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 


Join our Lily of the Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily of the Valley in your home from 
November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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carefully explained. Send one dollar to 








FACTS ABOUT FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


A Text Book 
The only book which tells how to create design with plant material. Every step 


MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE, 100 Walnut Place, Brookline 46, Massachusetts 


ACCREDITED JuDGE of Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
BOSTON SCHOOL or FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. For quicker delivery add 18¢ for First Class Mail. 


























FLOWER LOVERS 


Join the Bulb of the Month Club Now and receive 

our free copy of “‘How to Grow 12 Different Flower 
Bulbs.” No dues or obligations. You too can enjoy 
continuous bloom in your living room throughout the 
year. Enclose one dollar with name-address. You will 
receive by return mail, postpaid, this month’s carton 
of rare flower bulbs guaranteed to grow in home or 
office. Send your dollar today to — 


Bulb of the Month Club Dundee, Illinois 





















A Garden Sensation! 
; Don’t miss them! Flower- 
ea spikes are longer, the stems 
sturdier, and there are more 
flowers open on each spike. 
Huge flowers, closely set, 
* long-lasting, and every one 
double! The extra petals 
make them more colorful out- 
doors, more attractive in 
bouquets. The rose-pink buds 
open golden-yellow, Many 
have a spicy perfume. Post- 
paid, order now! Packet 35c; 
3 Pkts. $1.; 2000 Seeds $2. 
Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 
All the finest flowers and vegeta! les 
including the new Burpee Hybrics. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
or 328 Burpee Bidg. 
32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 









Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 
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VIGORO TABLETS 


ideal for your house plants 





Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food ele- 
ments plants need for best plant 
rowth. Your house plants will be 
nealthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 


“ime Famous VIGORO 


a proaver ? 


Swipe & COMPANY 











THERE IS STILL TIME 
TO ORDER YOUR 


Christmas Books 


FROM YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
HORTICULTURE 











Oxalis Ortgiesii 


Oxalis ortgiesi could be used to advantage 
more freely in our window gardens. Unlike 
the general run of oxalis, this one grows to 
a height of about one and a half feet but can 
be kept within bounds by judicious cutting 
back, if one desires a smaller plant. The 
lemon yellow flowers are born in cymes on 
long, maroon-colored stems but the color of 
the leaves is the most unusual thing about 
the plant. They are a dark olive-green above 
and maroon underneath. The stems of both 
plant and leaf are the same maroon color 
which, with the bright yellow of the dainty 
flower, makes an unusual combination. It 
has the typical leaf of the oxalis family but 
instead of the sections being heart-shaped, 
they are broad and fish-tailed at the end. 
At night or in too hot sun they fold up. 

The first plant I had was given me as a 
slip which had been in water for several 
weeks without forming roots. I brought it 
home and put it in a pot of sand where it 
promptly rooted. The plant seems to have 
a tendency to drop its lower leaves as it 
grows and during the Summer mine ran 
true to form. It had also sent up several new 
shoots from the roots. So, it had rather a 
bunchy effect. Between the new growth at 
the bottom and the growth on the end of 
the original long stem was quite a long ex- 
panse of bare stem. So, I cut off the old stem 
and put it in sand to root. Whether it was 
due to the season of the year or whether 
they do better if put first in water for a 
period before rooting in sand, I do not know 
but, whatever the reason, it was very diffi- 
cult to root and rotted off several times at 
ground level before consenting to grow. 
Each time it rotted off I cut it back to sound 
tissue and put it in the sand again. 

— Estuer T. Larrine. 
Contoocook, N. H. 





JOHN'S CROSSED SOME 
COTTON BATTING WITH 


THE RUBBER PLANT — 
NEXT YEAR WE'LL 
GROW OUR OWN “\) 
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WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 


Top quality bulbs epustelty qfentes for growing indoors in 


pebbles, b fibre or soil. 
OFFER NO, 2..... $1.00 
5 Eageretie Narcissus 
2 iden Paperwhites perwhite Narcissus 
2 Chinese Sacred Lilies 3 iden Paperwhites 
3 Chinese Sacred Lilies 
Special Bulb Growing Fibre, 1 qt. 25¢; 3 qts. 60¢ 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
31D Holden Street Worcester 5, Mass. 


OFFER NO.4...... $2.0¢ 
; JByecintts for Glasses 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Gardener assistant, private estate in 

Virginia, fifty miles west of Washington. Greenhouse 

experience necessary. Roses, Orchids, Fruit, etc. House; 

en light furnished. Box 8, Horticulture, Boston 15, 
ass. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





PUZZLED ABOUT CHRISTMAS GIFTS Sugges- 
tion! Photographic post-cards and note folders for the 
hard-to-suit friends, with picture of THEIR OWN 
house, garden or other subject. Samples 10¢ credited on 
order. Tifft, 14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS — 100 medium sized mixed 
bulbs $2.50 post-paid. 100 small size $2.00 post-paid. 
10 varieties of choice bulbs. Send for catalog of prize 
winning varieties. Sibole Nursery, Brampton, 
Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS — Wreaths, table 
and door arrangements. Boxes of evergreen sprays. 
Write for further information and prices. Piney Point 
Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 











PINE CONES — Loblolly Pine Cones, 3 to 4% in., pe 
bu., $1.50. Assorted Pine Cones, per bu., boxed $2.00. 
Sample box of our cones labeled, postpaid, $2.00. Write 
for price list. Maryland Nursery, Hyattsville, Md. 


ROVING SMOKY MTS. COLLECTOR offers fresh 
native seeds from Idaho — Montana Bitterroots. Also 
introduces new rarities for sheltered gardens. E. W. 
Cisler, 1133 Loma Avenue, El Monte, California. 








SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS with maple butternut 
fudge. Prepaid in U. S. $1.75 lb. Mrs. L. G. Pitkin, 


| Bristol, Vermont. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE — Small, interesting garden- 
ing, wild flowers, birds, ads. 75¢ a year, sample dime. 
Garden Gleanings, MM New Troy, Michigan. 





POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem for 
immediate consideration. Hamann Service, 608 Man- 
hattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





FIRE WARNING! Post your property with long- 
lasting, weather-proof, enamel cloth signs 9 x 12. Ten 
red signs $2.50 post-paid. Thure Holm, 25 Sheridan 
Drive, Milton 86, Mass. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — Bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB — the soil that contains 
abundant plant food. 2 Ibs. 60¢ postpaid, 70¢ west of 
Mississippi River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. 
A DeBerry, 611 So. Main Street, Washington, 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — “The name 
describes it!"’ Samples 15¢. Year 50¢. (Quarterly.) 
Johnson, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send for list. Julius 
Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N. J. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific names ay Write for valuable free bulletins. 
Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 23, Box 488, 
Roscoe, Calif. 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes, 

beautifully polished, 10 for $1.50, 18 for $2.50, postpaid. 

— Eager, 1126 Randolph Avenue, Milton, 
ass. 





FOR SALE — Home and Business. Beautiful home 
and grounds with fine display gardens; evergreens, 
shrubs and hardy plants. 25,000 Darwin tulips now 
planted and a large stock of new and tested varieties’ of 
dahlias and gladiolus bulbs. Four modern greenhouses, 
flower shop, Frigidaire walk-in refrigerator, storage 
building with bulb cellar and garage. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for anyone wishing a splendid retail, wholesale, 
and landscape business. Located 18 miles south of 
Boston. Must be seen to be appreciated. For appoint- 
ment write Box F, Horticulture. 





INTERESTING, new,{ different, profitable magazine. 
For the person with only a city lot or several acres. 


| Write: Backyard Farmer, 233 Bellis Street, Duluth 


3, Minnesota. 
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planting and pruning..................... n343 
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Hemerocallis are blooming—G. Harshbarger . . . .446 


Herb Society of America, meeting. ............... 254 
wheel, making—E. Huntley................... 229 
Herbal remedies effective...............-2-+2005 454 
Herbs in cooking—M. W.Carlson................ 22 
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poison, sodium chlorate effective but dangerous. .496 
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Japanese, how to kill.............. ..301 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
389 Broadway Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsytvania 
* 


A FEW PRIVILEGES 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


January 
Two Afternoon and four Evening Lectures 
e 


Display of Carnations in the 
Rooms of the Society 


February 


One Afternoon and one Evening Lecture 
a 


Display of House Plants in the Rooms 
March (8-13) 
Philadelphia Flower Show 
e 
_ Annual Membership $3.50 
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SOCIETY 
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To all 
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Christmas 
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all Winter long wi 
azcinsl, that bloom lnviahly 


mammoth 
Tora poe ee 00, 25 for $2.40. Pestpend 


[EREH@ES sosron 0, mass 


pf LANDSCAPE 
a! GARDENING 

A thorough interestin HOME TRAINING, covering your 
EANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS” GARDENER NERS, sme 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-12, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Helly 
Rt. 25 (mear Trenton) Robbimsville, N. J. 











Established 53 Years 


Use Shute's Rotted, MANURE 


Shredded Steer 
No better Syeiioe a8 100 I 
ne ees price. i 00 1 b. ink. 3. 


verised 
Meal, $4.50. 100-1b, F.0.B. shipping 
Delivered 45:50. 00s, bag, FOB ‘ship 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 210 

















GRO-QUICK fais ‘Keater 


By ag TIME ¥3. ROOT CUT- 
6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for- 
cold cold trepnen, plant benches 
instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABL 
with AiR THERMOSTAT for 20 24 ft, 35.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft. 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 


GRO-QUICK 358 w.nuron st. CHICAGO 10, ILL. #% 
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The Horticultural 
Society of New York 


INCORPORATED 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 9-6200 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17,°47 
2:30 P.M. 


Modern Landscape Design 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson Baird 
Landscape Community Planning Architect 


= 


FLOWER SHOW 


Soy O00R ob ren ented, «7 exe aR 
of horticultural interest is welcome and will be 
— ng recognized by the Exhibition Com- 


Arrangement Classes 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified. 
. Interpretive composition to be captioned by 
exhibitor, no restrictions. 
. Composition suitable for a Christmas buffet 
supper table. 


‘ ent pe using fresh cut plant ma- 
terial and pe ornaments. 





Everett 2205 


Louis O’Landers 


GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
end GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 

















ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
ig gee Fy culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 


amellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 


ttin: — ¢ 
E a = 1 plants, any time, with our simple 


Free catalog en Gardenias, Azaleas, Camellics 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dep’. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


CAMELLIAS 
Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 
—— CAMELLIA NURSERY 


P. L. Van Dea Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 


CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest 
and showiest of all garden lilies. 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog fine perenniats— 
it pronounces all names. 
LAMB NURSERIES, Bex H, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 


HILLCREST 


A Convalescent and 
Rest Home of Distinction 


Quiet, Good Food, Pleasant Surroundings 
Accommodations for Thirty Persons 


189 Division Street, at East Greenwich, R. 1. 
Tel. Greenwich 3568 


L. PALMER COX, Director 


sai 





























when nature fails... 


SCI ENCE C= tends a helping hand 


Nature, while her healing ability and recuperative 
powers are marvelous, often fails to overcome the 
damage to, and prevent the ultimate loss of valuable 
and beautiful trees. Wounds caused by storms, man’s 
carelessness, and inherent weaknesses in the tree itself 
are many times too much for even nature’s powers. 
Today, the part played by science in assisting nature 
in the prevention and cure of tree ailments is well 
demonstrated by the process of modern successful cavity 


LIFETIME treatment. Tree cavities, arising from varied sources, 


are objectionable; they are unsightly, weaken the 
TREE 3 structure of trees, and may become breeding places 


for injurious insects and disease. Usually they mark the 


SU RGERY beginning of the end for older trees. 


Many factors are involved in the successful treatment of tree cavities, with When and Where to apply cavity treatment 
of vital importance. Some varieties of trees do not respond well, and others are not valuable enough to warrant it. 
Cavity treatment should be placed only in trees which are strong enough to form normal callous growth; weak 
trees should first be fed and sprayed. Proper technique is essential and, while different materials are used 
successfully, Bartlett exclusively employs Flexifil. This filling, developed at the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds, adheres snugly to the cavity walls; is slightly porous 
similar to wood in consistency; antiseptic; flexible to prevent cracking with normal swaying and 
bending of the tree; and withstands the weathering of the elements. In the Bartlett Way, the 
cambium layer is always protected by a waterproof and flexible lining (Bartlett Heal Collar) 
so that when the new cambium begins to roll over it will hermetically seal the space between 
filling and sap wood, and cover the entire margin of the filling. When this occurs — which 
should be within a year — and the sealing is accomplished, the success of our cavity 
treatment is demonstrated. This is the Scientific Way, the Bartlett Way, which will 
assure you a successful, guaranteed treatment. With winter upon us now, it is 
important to check your trees for cavities and call your Bartlett representative 

for counsel and recommendation, without obligations, today. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE s RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS e STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, 
Stamford, Westport, Conn.; East Providence, R. 1.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, Orange, Plainfield , N. J.; Chambersburg, Cynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton 
Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 








